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HIS holy day when Christ the Lord, 
To. k on him our humanity 
For little children everywhere. 
— Phebe Cary. 





How shall the true Christmas spirit be brought 
into the school-room ? 

As gently as_ the dews from heaven, till each 
flower-cup is full and all nature is refreshed. Any 
attempt to force the higher significance of Christmas 
upon the children will only create indifference and 
distaste. Yet every heart will receive and absorb it 
if presented in a touching story or happy illustration 
from every day scenes in the child’s world. It is a 
spirit to be radiated from the teacher and not taught 
like a lesson from a catechism. 


The little children who have come from homes 
where self is enshrined and worshipped will need to 
be lifted a little day by day into the blessedness of 
thinking and caring for others. This teaching is 
done in an ideal way in a true kindergarten where 
the Christmas spirit stays all the year round. 


This number contains a variety of suggestions for 
the decorations of school-rooms and for the making 
of little things by the children for home friends, that 
are “a remembrance rather than a gift.” If this 
distinction be kept in mjnd, the veriest trifle will 
become a “Christmas present” to be made and 
welcomed with joy. 


In the selection of Christmas pictures for this 
month only the best have been chosen. That upon 
the title page, the supplementary picture and the 
Holy Family are all photographs of standard pictures 
from the masters in art, and if this number is taken 
into the school-room, the children cannot fail to get 
the benefit of eye and heart training together, if 
they are permitted to turn its leaves “between 
whiles.” And why should not Primary Epvucation 
become a part of the school belongings to be looked 
forward to by the little children? There is always 
something for them in every number, 
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The Myth. 


The flood of personal correspondence that has 
poured in upon the editor since the publication of 
that earnest letter in the October number, “ Literature 
for Babies,” indicates two things : 

1. That teachers have been and are thinking a 
good deal more about the deluge of myths upon 
primary schools, than they are saying. 2. That 
there is a lively and wide-spread dissatisfaction 
among the thoughtful, careful, conscientious primary 
teachers with the heaped-up amount of diluted, com- 
monplace myth-lore that is filling our school readers 
and educational journals. 

There are myths that are sweet, good, pure and 
healthful for children. Nobody denies that who has 
studied myths and studied children; but that the 
great mass of home-made, made-over, badly muti- 
lated, illy-chosen myth-lore that is to be found in 
our books for children, ad nauseam, is not good 
daily food for the little ones, is becoming a 
settled conviction with the best teachers who think 
Sor themselves. Such myths often contain horrors, 
monstrosities and doubtful allusions that are silently 
condoned because the myths themselves come under 
that much-reverenced list, “ the’ classics.” If a classic 
is not pure and healthful let us throw it aside as 
quickly as we would a story in a comic almanac. 

It is the old story —the pendulum swings too far 
when it begins to move in an opposite direction. 
Because myth-lore has, undoubtedly, a proper place 
in the education of little children, it does not follow 
that they should be fed upon it till they lose all 
relish for plain truths spoken in a plain way. 

Let us pause and ask ourselves, For what are we 
teaching this myth or that? What is the one truth 
that will be more readily absorbed if presented in 
this way? And right along in connection with this 
honest questioning let us see to it that we are not 
sowing tares along with the wheat in using the myth 
medium for it is very certain that both will spring up 
together in the fertile soil of the ehild mind. 

Are we asked to be specific? To label the wheat 
and the tares? Such myths as King Mida- and 
Baucis and Philemon are pure gold, while the story 
of Little Red Riding Hood has not one single virtue 
to commend it, and depends entirely upon the love 
of children for the marvellous and tragie for its popu- 
larity, plus the striking picture of a little girl in a 
scarlet dress, which appeals to the child’s love of 
color and “effects.” So let us stop and think and 
choose wisely before we administer poison from a 
shining cup. 

Says Col. Parker: “The myths presented to the 
child should contain in themselves, the guiding 
stars of life and imortality.” 

That is all we ask. Let every myth be tested by 
that standard before it is given w the unsuspecting 
children, 
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Christmas. 


By E. J. PHevps, New Haven, Conp. 


“ Of all the merry days of old, 
When merry days did most abound, 


The best was Christmas — all the rest 
But ushers to this royal guest!” 


HRISTMAS! “A season for kindling, not merely, the 
f* fires of hospitality in the hall, but the genial flame of 
charity in the heart.” “A kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time ; the only time I know of in the long calendar 
of the year, when men and women seem by one consent to 
open their shut-up hearts freely.” I believe that it has 
done me good ; and I say God Dfess it.” 


A significant fact that these Christmas thoughts, coming 
to us as they do from widely separated lands, should thus 
blend into one harmonious song whose key-note is so com- 
prehensively told by another pen from still another land ! 
“And there came peace and good will into the human 
heart.” 

Could a more ideal time be conceived of, even for an 
ideal world? Yet, these words describe a day which belongs 
to our own earth-home and the matter-of-fact people about 
us. 
Do we nalf realize the purport of such a season? A 
period of time set off from the long monotony of days for 
the special cultivation of peace and good will in the human 
heart! Peace; which brings heart and mind into restful 
poise where they become easily susceptible to the prompt- 
ings which the moments are sure to give! And good will— 
a motive power which tends to both guide and propel. 

Have we ever so abandoned ourselves to these Christmas 
influences as to have been more or less under their control 
and to thereby have learned to know something of their 
power? Some one has said that, “ Each Christmas the win- 
dows of heaven open wider and more men and women hear 
the Christmas songs.”” Shall not we be among the number 
this year? Whatever else the days may bring let them not 
be permitted to leave until they have blessed us with a 
realization of their deeper meaning, so productive of happi- 
ness and joy. 

We all need these joyous days. We so easily accustom 
ourselves to live in the heavy atmosphere of care, perplexity 
and absorbing activity, that we often lack faith to believe 
that we may step from under the burden of the day and for 
a time at least, breathe this freer air of joy and peace. 

We need this Christmas warmth of heart in our school 
work, for “‘ The heart giveth grace to every art.” We need 
it for the sake of the children as well as for ourselves. It is 
so easy to make their days happy! And they cannot have 
too many of these bright life-fragments, for is it not during 
these sunny periods that pure ideals are taking shape? And 
who can say what the influence of these ideals may not be 
as they accompany the children down the years of active 
life ? | 

‘But merrier be — the children hear — 
They must not hear a sigh to-day; 


Dear hearts, they must not see a tear, 
But laugh, and romp and play.” 


For our children, then, as well as for ourselves, we will 
welcome the Christmas-tide and partake of its bounty. 
However we may engage in outward celebration, for this 
year, at least, let us determine that the end shall ever rise 
superior to the means, and that something of the true spirit 
of the season shall be ours, and our childrens’. 

Though it may not lie within the province of the public 
schools to dwell upon the more sacred associations of the 
day, the fruits may be freely and safely given to the children 
—for are not the Christmas fruits for all mankind? And 
too, what richer setting could there be for the more technical 
teaching of the home or church, than this sunny atmosphere 
of peace and good will? 

How shall this bé brought about? Certainly not alone 
by a series of carefully planned exercises for some one 
particular day. So much of weariness goes into the hunt 
for something new and appropriate, into the necessary drills 
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and into the final effort for effect that such exercises often 
fail to yield the hoped for good. Happily too, there in not 
time fr much of this work and we may therefore depend 
largely upon more simple, homelike ways for accomplishing 
our object. Until we have been able to create a thoroughly 
Christmas atmosphere in our school-rooms we hardly need 
plan for further action. And must not this first accompany 
the teacher? “Get your match fairly burning before you 
try to light anything from it’ was the advice given to a 
child who was hastily and vainly attempting to light the gas. 

Suppose we first think — not of what we shall do in the 
school-room, for we are not yet ready for that — but of what 
the season may be to us. We will perhaps read what it has 
been to others. Some of the old Christmas legends will 
also put us in right attitude toward the day. And then we 
will extend our thoughts to the children. They, too, must 
Feel the warmth of Christmas-tide. “I feel the influence of 
the season beaming into my soul, from the happy looks of 
those about me. Surely happiness is reflected like the light 
of heaven,” are the suggestive words of Irving. 

Once thoroughly imbued with the Christmas spirit our 
efforts will not stop with a Christmas program. Before 
the closing days arrive we shall have begun our work of 
ideal-building. 

There are odd minutes before school during which some 
picture, story, or incident may be brought to the notice 
of the children. And all unconsciously on their part will 
the moral be woven into the Christmas fabric. There are 
times during the school hours when a change of thought 
will be as restful to the children as is the relaxation of 
the body. It may be a Christmas thought in these Decem- 
ber days. There are the morning talks, the after school 
talks and the out of school talks. These moments shall all 
be utilized. . 

Sometimes there snall be a vivid word picture of some 
characteristic Christmas scene, the gathering of separated 
family friends, the festivities of Christmas eve ; of some of 
the old Christmas customs, the hanging of the Christmas 
sheaf in Norway, the singing of the Christmas-waifs, the 
bringing in and the lighting of the Yule-log. Selections 
from the many familiar Christmas poems will help intensify 
and fix these word pictures and will be greatly enjoyed 
by the children. 

Below are a few selections of this kind: — 

‘* What was best 
Of that old Christmas time is here ;— 
The merry heart, the ready jest, 
The hospitable cheer. 


Welcome to all, the rich, the poor,— 
Welcome the beggar at the door.” 


“ We are happy. Would that every heart 
In this great city — all the poor 
Who herd together, hide apart — 
The wronged — the evil-doer — 
The desperate who shun the light — 
Oh, would that these were so to-night.” 

Then there are the Christmas legends from which to 
select, and the many Christmas stories; those which most 
closely touch the every-day life of the children being 
most useful in emphasizing the practical Christmas spirit. 
I believe it was one of the German legends of the Christ- 
child, which presented to a dreaming child, first a great 
hero. “I can not be a hero,” sadly thought the child, 
“the Christ-child is not for me.’’ Great warriors, rulers, 
and statesmen were presented in turn with similar effect. 
At last the Christ-child assumed the form of a gentle, 
loving, unselfish child. To this the dreamer eagerly 
responds, “I can be that! I must be that!” 

Of course the Christmas songs will be allowed to do 
their work in the school-room. Then, there is the general 
attitude of teacher toward her children in their daily associ- 
ation. Its influence in ideal-building can hardly be 
measured. At this season, of all seasons, there must be 
left in the minds of the children no doubt that they are in 
the care of a sincere and loving friend as well as of a 
painstaking teacher. 

Can not something be done, too, in shaping the mutual 
relations of the-children? Some special effort ; something 
which may be in a way commemorative of the season. It 
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is often easier to give from the last year’s store of toys, 
than to be thoughtfully considerate of a neighbor’s comfort 
and happiness. Yet the latter act is within the effort of all 
and may bring to the children a deeper sense of the 
Christmas opportunities than could the one act of giving. 
If from the Christmas season something of the joy and 
good-will — the being happy and making happy — enter 
our lives and those of our children, be sure that it will not 


leave with the season, and that it will never be true of us 
that 
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“ We ring the bells and we raise the strain, 
We hang up the garlands everywhere, 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 

And feast and frolic — and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again.” 





Question and Answer. 


I have never quite decided that it is right to tell children that Santa 
Claus brings their gifts to them at Christmas, though it is such a delight 
to them that I have so far kept up the fiction. Will you give your 
opinion of the subject ? 

If it is true, as I think it is, that the office of the imagina- 
tion is to lead the way toward larger, higher fields of thought 
and feeling, then Santa Claus has as real an existence in 
the world as any other unseen force. The personation of 
the spirit of giving has grown out of the deep need of child- 
life and has an important work to do. Santa Claus is the 
embodiment of loving sympathy for and with all the world, 
and to deprive a child of this personality is to rob him of 
one of his most precious rights. In one of the magazines 
in the interest of children, some time ago, a strong protest 
was made against teaching the lie of Santa Claus, and a case 
in point was cited: A little boy found, after a few years, that 
there was no Santa Claus and felt that he had been deceived, 
asked if they had been deceiving him about Jesus, too. 
Now, if there ever was such a boy, he had been brought up 
on too much bare fact and was painfully unnatural. Fact 
should be the basis of all thought, but need not, therefore, 
be thrust upon the child in all its bareness, but clothed in a 
more presentable way so that it can be more easily grasped. 
Love, truth, beauty are inconceivable to a child as abstrac- 
tions, but put into concrete form as bits of daily food for 
mind and heart, are life itself. Let children believe in 
Santa Claus as a real, though intangible presence in their 
lives, and they will never weary helping him to be the world- 
wide benefactor at the glad Christmas time. 


— Childhood. 


. The Myth of Santa Claus. 


There are many parents who shudder at the myth of 
Santa Claus, an invisible being, that brings the children gifts ; 
but that invisible being, to the child’s weak apprehension, is 
the foreshadowing of the All-Giver, the forerunner of the One 
who came to man on that blessed Christmas night. No 
rough voice and no ignorant soul should ever tell the little 
child that Santa Claus.does not exist, for Santa Claus is the 
foreshadowing of the All-Giver, All-Lover, the One who 
gives because He loves. 

— Col. Parker, in “ Talks on Pedagogics.” 





When December 25th was Chosen. 


Why the 25th of December should have been universally 
adopted as the day on which Jesus Christ first showed him- 
self in human form, cannot be definitely explained. So 
much is certain that the real date of the event is not known. 
The evidences that we possess regarding it are both tradi- 
tional and conflicting. The Christians of the western 
churches appear to have been the first to adopt December 
25th as the day for celebrating the nativity of Christ. This 
having been observed by the ancient pagan nations as “ the 
birthday of the unconquered sun,” it found favor with the 
new converts to Christianity. Probably this is the reason 
why the custom of the western churches prevailed. St. 
Chrysostom, who died in the beginning of the fifth century, 
relates that Julius I., Bishop of Rome from 337 to 352, 
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caused strict inquiries to be made regarding the date, and 
thereafter following what seemed to be the best authenti- 
cated tradition, settled authoritatively December 25th as the 
anniversary of Christ’s birthday. 


From the Kindergarten to the 
Primary School. 


By Lucy WHEELOCK. 


UTUAL acquaintance and sympathy is a necessary 
M factor in establishing an ideal relation between kinder- 
gartner and primary teacher. It is necessary that the 
kindergartner should know what the primary school attempts, 
and that the primary teacher should have a sympathetic 
knowledge of the work of the kindergarten. We must 
demand that every primary teacher shall have had a kinder- 
garten training as preparation for her work, and, on the 
other hand that some presentation of primary methods shall 
be given during the kindergarten training. 

The feeling of family relationship is strengthened by fes- 
tivals in which members of the family come together and 
renew old associations. The members of the great school 
family may come to know each other better by common 
festivals or meetings. In some cities kindergartners and 
primary teachers meet together weekly, to sing the kinder- 
garten songs and play the kindergarten games; and by 
entering more fully into the spirit of childhood through the 
baptism of play, we strengthen the body of unity and the 
spirit of peace. 

But the family relationship suggests an inward tie, the tie 
of blood, and the ideal relationship between kindergartens 
and primary schools must suppose the living tie which 
arises from work which conforms to a common standard and 
is governed by the same fundamental vital principles. 

“T am working for results,’ said a primary teacher. 
Very true, and what are the results? In some cases a 
primary teacher measures her work simply by the vocabulary 
which the child acquires. Her aim is to teach three hun- 
dred words in the first year. So many must be gained each 
week. The value of her work is decided by that standard. 
Her aim is not child development, but the acquisition of 
words. 

Sometimes, alas, the kindergartner aims to produce certain 
results in the manipulation of material which she prepares 
for a school exhibit. So many weaving mats are to be 
exhibited as the work of each child, so many sewing cards, 
so much pasting. She measures her work by the amount of 
material which the child is able to transform. A beautiful 
exhibit:may be the result, but the ideal of her work has 
been ignored. ‘This primary teacher and this kindergartner 
are certainly near relatives —first cousins . least. 

But the true teacher and true kindergartner work alike for 
a final end which is not to be measured by the number of 
words acquired, nor by the amount of material which has 
been handled. 

Life develops from within. ‘ That ye may have life more 
abundantly” is the ultimate purpose of kindergarten and 
school training. Unless there is life within the kindergarten 
material is simply so much wood, so much paper and so 
much clay. The material has no value save as means to an 
end. No mere appropriation of kindergarten material, or 
any part of it, can put the kindergarten spirit into the 
primary school. The value of the material must depend 
upon its conscious use as a'means toward the more perfect 
unfolding of a human being. 

Two essential principles of life are self-activity and con- 
tinuity. All growth must be the result of self-active 
processes, and these processes must be continuous and 
gradual. 

“‘ From the blade to the ear ; from the ear to the full corn 
in the ear,” is the universal law of development which 
governs in the spiritual as in the natural world ; but there 
are no breaks nor abrupt transitions in growth of the plant. 
We can never.say just when the blade becomes an ear ; nor 
when the ear becomes the full corn in the ear; neither can 
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we mark off the process of mind-growth into unrelated and 
distinct periods. There can be no gulf which separates the 
work of the kindergartner from that of the primary teacher, 
because each is working from the same guiding principles, 
and life is gradual unfolding. Life developing from 
within, therefore self-active, and reaching outward to unity 
itself gradually with all-life — this is the germinal thought of 
Freebel’s system of child-culture. 

, Let us notice the illustration in the practice of the kinder- 


garten of the principle of self-activity in reference to the © 


physical development. The kindergarten. never gives 
mechanical, gymnastic exercises. It aims to give the child 
the free possession of all its powers, the free use of its body 
as the home of the soul. It furnishes exercises which are 
adapted to develop all the different muscles and members of 
the body, but it remembers that play is the child’s first 
activity and his first poetry. It puts the child in his play 
into God’s great garden. It leads him among the 
green fields and through shady woods. In this great world- 
garden he flies like a bird, or flits like a butterfly from 
flower to flower, or, singing the song of the bee, he gathers 
sweets to carry home. He gets movement and exercise as 
he represents, with free arms, the flight of the bird or the 
soaring butterfly, or the swift motion of the darting fish, and 
-by his exercise is set in the midst of life. 

Do not these plays of the kindergarten furnish a hint to 
the primary teacher as to the natural method of basing her 
physical exercises upon the thought of self-activity, so that 
in his exercise the child is led to the expression through his 
body of some living thought? The movement itself has a 
greater value as a means of physical development because it 
gains the freedom which a free and living spirit imparts. 

The same principle of self-activity is to govern the intel- 
lectual work of the school as well as of the kind rgarten. 
The kindergarten material or the reading book of. the 
primary school are simply means to summom forth the soul 
of the child to life. 

Behold, listen, think, feel, do, these are the watchwords of 
Freebel. 

* — The Independent. 





Something to Learn from Japan. 


The development of obedience, sympathy and dignity, 
“ equal dignity in victory or defeat,’’ is the aim of the Japan- 
ese educational system, which is compulsory and secular but 
not gratuitous. Therefore much attention is paid to the 
training of little children. Its schools are divided into 
kindergarten, secondary, normal, professional and special, 
the last often being attached to universities, notably the 
Imperial university. Nearly all are under government 
control, and supported by the Government and local taxa- 
tion, though themselves exempted from taxation. Boys 
and girls are taught together in the elementary schools, each 
city, town or village being obliged to support a sufficient 
number of such schools to accommodate all children from 
six to fourteen. 

The normal schools resemble ours, especially in the 
demand upon them for women teachers, yet they include 
more study of domestic economy than ours impart. Upon 
graduation, females must teach for five years, but males ten 
years. The supplementary schools are many, even unto a 
few for the teaching of arithmetic alone. The school 
furniture is like ours in form but preserves artistically the 
natural color of the wood. In the lower schools, where 
the holidays must not exceed ninety days a year, exclusive 
of Sundays, pupils wear the Japanese dress, while in the 
higher schools and universities the European costume is 
often seen. Private schools are open to inspection under 
authority of the minister. Throughout the entire system of 
education great stress is laid upon obedience, just as we lay 
it upon freedom, but no whipping or “ binding with ropes’”’ 
is allowed. There are endless educational societies with 
long names, the public ones resembling our normal 
teachers’ institutes, the private ones again, like ours, in their 
yarious agencies.— Boston Transcript. 
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The Snow. 


Out of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodland brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fic lds forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 
Descends the snow.—Sel. 


Illustrative Sketching.* 


By Henry T. BAILEy, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW TEACHERS: — Owing to a 
constitutional defect, I suppose, it is difficult for me to deal 
with abstractions. My mind slips into figures and images. 
And it has occurred to me lately that the mental pabulum 
administered to the rising generation by the public school 
is a sort of broth, made from numerous diverse elements 
simmered for years over a slow fire. Owing to too many 
cooks — or to not enough—the precise recipe for the most 
potent liquor has not yet been found, and so it comes to 





pass that ever and anon some new cook throws in some new 
ingredient. Once it was drawing, once music, then manual 
training, then military drill and cooking, then sewing and 
sloyd, and lately it has been nature studies and the Ling 
system. Even now an attempt is being made to “enrich” 
it, and a “committee of ten” has been stirring it. This 
broth seems to be somewhat chemical; for each new 
element produces such effervescence that for a time the pot 
threatens to boil over. Everybody discusses the situation,— 
old things are to pass away and everything become new! 
But the spluttering is brief —that which is violent isn’t 
lasting — and presently what promised an elixir of life has 
yielded but a new flavor to the same old broth. It improves 
but slowly, but thank God it does improve. 
Illustrative sketching is a 
recent addition to the educa- 
bi ee tional pottage; not so noisy 
as many another, but quite as 
potent judging by the last exhibitions. Geography and 
history papers once prosaic are now illustrated with cuts. 
In mathematics and the sciences pictures aboun ', and even 
language and literature have not escaped without illumina- 
tion. In some places drawing as drawing is no longer 
taught : illustrative sketching has driven it from the curri- 
culum. Is this best? The injunction is, “ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 
That there is good in illus- OOO+646 = ddddés, 
trative sketching no 
doubts ; but that it is all good Fig. 3. 
can scarcely be maintained in the face of recent develop- 
ments. Our purpose at this time is to “ prove ” illustrative 


~* An address delivered before the American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 11, 1894. Published by permission, 
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sketching, that knowing the good in it we may hold that 
fast, eschewing the evil. 

1. Illustrative sketching is a reaction against technical 
drawing, just as language was a reaction against technical 

















13 node. 
Figs. 4 and 5. or 
grammar. The two— drawing and grammar— have been 
analogous. As a long course in grammar has often pro- 


duced perfect examination papers but seldom accurate 
English in ordinary conversation, so drawing, as it has been 
taught, has often produced creditably filled drawing-books, 
but never the ability to draw common objects. Drawing 
teachers have advocated the free use of drawing in other 
studies, and then have practiced methods of instruction 
which make such use well-nigh impossible. The advocates 
of nature study, not the drawing teachers, have had the 
honor of opening blind eyes to see drawing as a living 
language within the reach of all. 

2. Illustrative sketching is drawing in connection with 
other studies. It is applied drawing, just as language is 
applied grammar. And, as in the best English every word 
embodies an idea, concisely, correctly, happily,—so in the 
best illustrative sketching every touch is the embodiment 
of an idea: nota dot nor a line is without meaning. As 
an illustration of this, compare the two sketches of a soft 
pine shoot. (Fig. 1.) 
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Fig. 6. 


The first may be found 
in any school-room, and 
is worthless. It embodies 
no essential idea. It may 
represent almost any 
plume-like thing. But in 
the second every line is 
significant. This pupil 
saw how the stem began 
and how it ended; how the needles grew in bundles of 
five; how they were arranged upon the stalk; and how 
they come in crops—three crops indicated at once — 
this year’s by needles present, last year’s by scars, next 
year’s by buds. This is good illustrative sketching: every 
touch embodies an idea gathered from the object. 

In artistic illustrative sketching only the essential and 
characteristic ideas are embodied ; and strange as it may 
seem, this is true of the sketches of the youngest pupils. 
I might give illustrations of this, almost ad infinitum, but 
one must suffice. 

This is Frank’s reading lesson about “a boy trying to 
make acalf go.” (Fig. 2.) You 
question Frank about a calf’s 
head or feet, and he can tell 
you many things not even 
hinted of in the sketch. He 
knows that a boy has eyes and 
nose and mouth and ears and 
hands and feet; but what of 
it?— everybody knows those 
things. But everybody didn’t 
know about this tug of war. 
The one essential and charac- 
teristic idea to be embodied 
in this sketch is opposition of forces, and just that is what 
Frank has expressed. 

3. Nearly or quite all children have the ability to make 
illustrative sketches. They begin to draw before they begin 
to write — before they come to school. In school they 
begin with their crude drawings upon the slate, meaning 
little to the teacher, but much to themselves. ‘Too often 
such use of time is discountenanced. A boy who has been 
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drawing horses and ships and railway trains is reduced to 
copying 1 1 1 1 1 1, over and over again! By and by the 
teacher in an upper grade says to him: ‘‘ Make a sketch of 
this buttercup.” He replies: “I can’t." Do you wonder? 
An unused organ or power soon becomes atrophied. The 
pupil should have been encouraged, not “ sat upon.”’ 

4. Not only should early illustrative sketching be 
encouraged ; it should be directed; and first in the choice 
of subject. 

Not all lessons may be illustrated. In language and 
reading illustrative sketches should be made by the pupils 
whenever such sketches will assist in producing clear 
images. Good reading depends on good imaging; so does 
clear thinking. The boy who is reading prose, and, turning 
two leaves at once by some ill luck, strikes into poetry, and 
keeps on without discovering his accident, is not forming 
very clear images as he reads, and after all is not reading. 








The boy who wrote “Some squash vine blossoms have 
statements and some have pistols: thosé with statements 
make no squashes —no fruit ever comes from a statement,” 
might have known what he was talking about if he had 
made an illustrative sketch of an unfruitful statement. 

In number and arithmetic illustrative sketches bridge the 
gap between the concrete object and the abstract idea ot 
number. These sketches should be of such a character 
that the idea of number may be uppermost, not that of form. 
Even then the objects selected for illustration cannot be too 
simple. There is but little educational value in such typical 
work as that shown in Fig. 3. To require children to sketch 
seven complete buttercup plants — roots, stem, leaves, and 
flowers — to learn 7 x 5 (each buttercup having five petals) 
is foolish. 
Yet I know intelligent teachers 
who have done just that, and 
similar absurdities. In the 
more advanced work an illustra- yo 
tive sketch will sometimes Aa 
make clear a condition, as in 
the fencing ofa field, Fig. 4, 
or illustrate a principle, as in sy 
determining the area of trian- W 
gles, Fig. 5. 

In history the _ illustrative \ 
sketches should be limited to 
maps and diagrams showing 
paths of discovery, routes of 
travel, plans of campaigns, 
movements of armies, acquisi- 
tion of territory, etc., and to 
representations of characteris- 
tic details which aid in giving to the pupil a clear picture of 
the times and events about which he is studying. These 
will include details of dress, household utensils, weapons, 
means of conveyance, etc. At A, Fig. 6, are details as 
characteristic.of a past age as those at B are of a present. 
The “ Mayflower,” Fig. 7, recalls one world, the “ City of 
Rome,” Fig. 8, brings before us another. Such sketches 
are valuable, but a child’s sketches of Columbus, or Sir 
Walter Raleigh, or Washington, are about as valuable historic 
data as Dore’s portrait of Adam. ‘Time spent on such work 
is wasted. 

In geography, of course, illustrative sketching takes the 
form of map drawing. Forgetting that a child’s map can be 
at best but a sketch, and that in it he is to embody ideas of 
form, size, etc., many teachers have advocated the most 
absurd methods. A sketch map is to embody, in the order 
of importance, ideas of the continent. If the pupil begins 
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by ruling a 7.x 9-inch oblong, subdivided into meshes, with 
the hope of- catching therein South America, he will be 
taken in his own net and robbed of his ideas, if he ever 
had any. ‘“ How long is the continent of South America?” 


I once asked a lad who had been working industriously fif- 
teen minutes on his diagram. 


“Nine inches,” was the 
reply. “Are you 
sure?”’ said I. “ Oh, 
yes,” said _ he. 
“See!” as he placed 
his ruler upon the 
paper, “I have it 
just right.” Not one 
teacher in twenty- 
five can tell the 
length of South Amer- 
ica, although they 
have all taught a 
half-dozen classes to 
draw it. But here is 
a vertical line repre- 
senting five thousand 
miles ; it is subdivided 
to show a thousand (see Fig. 9) ; with a radius of a thou- 
sand miles the sweep of the whole upper half of the west 
coast is indicated. A twenty-five-hundred-mile distance set 
off from the top tothe right to meet a four-thousand-mile dis- 
tance set off from near the bottom, locates the Cape St. Roque. 
Four lines have been drawn, and they give the general shape 
of South America without fussing with inches and sevenths 
and ninths and upper left-hand corners of oblongs down 
from the top and in from the side. Having indicated the 
size and general mass of the continent, the outline claims 
attention as the next important idea to be embodied, then 
the great mountain system, A, and the echo of it, B. The 
water-sheds lead naturally to the river systems, C and D, 
and the map grows as the pupil em- 
bodies other ideas in the order of 
their importance. With North 
America the first line is the six- 
thousand-mile curve passing through 
the eighteen-thousand-foot moun- 
tain (see Fig. 10.) From either 
end of this curve it is thirty-three 
hundred miles to the Strait of Belle 
Isle. A radius of nine hundred 
miles from the top of St. Elias 
locates Point Barrow, Cape Lis- 
burne, Unalashka, and Vancouver. 
Hatteras is half-way between Labra- 
dor and Costa Rica. Three lines 
indicate the size and the mass; 
these, with the five located points, 
give sufficient data for sketching the 
outline. A and B, C and D, are 
the next facts, and so on to the 
limit of the pupil’s ability. If the 
pupil is to “ draw’a map of Europe 
in two minutes while he is talk- 
ing,” as Superintendent Aldrich 

such method as just outlined 








says some 


he ought, 
must be followed. The pupil must be led to make a clear, 
simple statement of characteristic and fundamentally impor- 


tant facts,— nothing more. He’d better locate correctly the 
boundary between Germany and Russia than to spend his 
time making ripples around the Emerald Isle or fringes for 
the Pyrenees. 

In natural science the sketches must be truthful. The 
child too often attempts to design plants and animals as 
many “artists” do. Let us follow Emerson’s advice and 
teach him to “ use plain speech, give us facts, and honor his 
own senses with trust.” But we must remember that unless 
he sees more than stalk and leaf and petal, more than size 
and proportion, more than number and color, he is getting 
only what he used to get from his picture book from his 
sticks and splints, from his numeral frame and,his color 
tablets. He must feel 4fe in nature, for only then can 
nature-study bring its best message to him. He must feel 
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the infinite pulsating life of God here and now in his world, 
—the life that vibrates in a sunbeam, that trembles in the 
moon-lit sea, that weaves the myriad tissues of green clothing 
the earth with beauty as with a garment, that unfolds in 
innumerable stars and cups and bells of exquisite delicacy 
and loveliness, that brings forth the countless hosts of insects 
year by year, that stocks the ocean and stores the forests, 
that floods the air with song and fills man with thought. 
This divine life he must /ee/: when he does feel it he will see 
in every wrinkle and scar upon a dead twig the record of a 
life struggle ; when he does not feel it all nature has no mean- 
ing, and he is no richer than when playing with blocks and 
pegs or juggling with figures. [Illustrative sketching 
enforces the thought of life, and embodies it. The little 
child who draws his ground (Fig. 11) plants his seed in it, 
sketches now the shoot and the root, now the stalk, now the 
leaves as they come forth, now the flower stalk, the bud, the 
flower,— sees the little plant actually grow under his hands. 

Other studies may be illustrated, but these five furnish 
occasions for the most effective work. 

Furthermore, the pupil should be directed in the order of 
sketching. 








Both orders have been illustrated already. One is syn- 
thetic, illustrated by the representation of the growth of the 
golden rod. This is the natural order. Beginning with a 
point,— a small part,— the entire plant unfolds, one detail 
after another appearing as in the growing plant. The other 
is analytic, illustrated by the sketch of a continent. To 
distinguish it from the other we may call it the /ogi-a/ order. 
In this case the whole of the object is suggested at once and. 
the parts later. A buttercup, for example, may be best 
drawn by sketching a circle first and subdividing it into as 
many parts as the flower has petals. Each petal may then 
be drawn with the certainty that there will be room for the 
others. . Upon these two orders depend the sketching of all 
objects whatever. 

5. But illustrative sketching, no matter how attractive it 
may be, must be re-enforced by systematic instruction in 
drawing. Otherwise it becomes stagnant. Pupils at twelve 
often make no better sketches than those at seven if they 
have had no specific training in drawing. The time comes 
in every pupil’s life when A, Fig. 12, as a sketch of a butter- 
cup is unsatisfactory, he wants a buttercup to “look into.” 
To draw such he must be able to draw the hemisphere (c). 
Other flowers involve the drawing of a cylinder and cone ; 
some plants show convergence like a cube ; model drawing 
thus appears as a necessity. 

The best teachers have discovered that topical recitation, 
using one’s own words, tends to “smallen” one’s vocabu- 
lary,— it must be backed by wide reading and supplemented 
by specific language lessons and choice memory gems if the 
pupil is to have facility in using rich English. So illustrative 
sketching cannot stand alone, — it alone can never lead to 
truthful artistic representation, such appears only when the 
artist, by close observation, has mastered his object, and by 
persistant practice has mastered the principles of model and 
object drawing. Theory and practice, like faith and works, 
belong together ; their separation is to be deplored,— “It 
spoils two good things.” 

Drawing, as a language, has a permanent place in the 
school. Five hundred years ago it was the universal con- 
viction that reading and writing were of no value to common 
people, and, moreover, that the masses could never acquire 
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such profound learning. A similiar conviction seems to have 
possessed us in these days regarding drawing. We now 
believe it criminal to allow any child to grow to adult age 
without the power to read and write; our successors — not 
five hundred years hence — will come to a similar conclusion 
about drawing — the oldest written language of the race, and 
the only one now universally intelligible. 


Language. 
By SarAH C. Brooks, Supervisor Primary Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 


ANGUAGE lessons have divided the time with reading 
L and number on the school programme for a number of 
years, but much vagueness still exists in the minds 
of teachers at large as to the real meaning of the term 
“language lessons,” and the end to be accomplished by the 
periodical exercises. Results are unsatisfactory, and much 
time is wasted on account of this existing vagueness. What 
can be done to imbue the subject with meaning and life ? 

This departure from the neglect of instruction in English 
until children were sufficiently advanced to begin the study 
of technical grammar, had its origin in the belief that 
language can best be taught by its use; but this belief can 
never have fruition in actual fact until there is a clearer 
understanding of certain underlying principles which alone 
make progress possible. 

Language by its very definition is placed among the 
“expression” studies, for language is a medium for the 
communication of ideas, a means of expression and inter- 
pretation of thought. Its very existence presupposes 
thought. Therefore the legitimate material for language 
lessons is obtained from observation and information 
lessons, from nature studies and literature. 

The child must first be stimulated to such mental activity 
as will imperatively demand expression before language 
exercises are necessary. Like exercises in reading, they 
follow observation lessons, the poem and the story of neces- 
sity, if school life is to be profitably begun. 

The processes of thought cannot be hastened. For this 
reason the first reading lessons should not be attempted 
until mental activity has been stimulated by observation 
lessons or other appropriate exercises, and thought has had 
time to ripen to the point desired. Then the reading lesson 
is born in season, and becomes, in the truest sense, a lan- 
guage lesson. Composed through the joint efforts of pupils 
and teacher, it becomes a delightful possession. 

Does this mean that the teacher is absolved from all 
responsibility in the matter of preparation of the reading 
lessons? By no means. No exercises are planned with 
greater care than the first successful reading lessons with 
children new to the schools. In like manner, while material 
for language lessons is furnished ready made by nature 
studies and literary exercises, the spirit of true progress is 
impossible without a thorough preparation for these lessons 
on the part of the teacher. 

As soon as the child begins to frame sentences with which 
to express his thoughts, he begins to make mistakes. Should 
these be corrected immediately? If so, how? 

The first essential is a lively desire on the part of the 
child to speak. If his enthusiasm is checked by a halt in 
the interests of correct form, enthusiasm is cooled, and the 
child is chilled and silenced by the consciousness of his 
mistake. We can afford to wait with our corrections until 
the habit of free and cheerful intercourse is somewhat estab- 
lished, and the child begins to lose the feeling of strangeness 
incidental to the new life. It will then be possible to sub- 
stitute correct forms for the incorrect, and train the child’s 
ear, by means of the best example, to distinguish between 
the false and the true. 

If children made no mistakes in the use of English, 
language lessons would not be necessary. If all mistakes 
could be corrected by substitution of correct forms by the 
teacher, the problem of language teaching would be simple. 
Under existing circumstances, however, the lessons are 
necessary, and the problem of language teaching is some- 
what complicated. 

Why are Mistakes Made? 
We must understand some of the reasons why errors of 
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speech are made in order to formulate correct plans of over- 
coming these errors. If we know why a mistcke is made, 
we may be able to apply a remedy. 

The first reason why mistakes are made is the irreguiarity 
of our language. Nouns form their plurals by the addition 
s or es; but we have classes of words like mouse, ox, knife, 
child, etc., whose plurals are irregularly formed. ‘The past 
tense and past participles of verbs are regularly formed by 
the addition of ed; but what about @, He, go, and a number 
of other verbs in common use? 

In the second place, children hear incorrect English 
spoken on the street and in many of the homes, until the 
habit is too strong to be overcome in a term or a year. In 
fact, the experience of many who read these words goes to 
prove that incorrect speech lasted long after the mind was 
enlightened as to the correct form. Gail Hamilton herself 
bears testimony to this peculiarity in her characteristic 
remark about the hen: “I know it is ‘sitting hen’ as well 
as anyone, but I’m not going to disgrace myself among my 
neighbors by saying so.” 

Then there is poverty of language to be overcome; and 
often the habits of foreign speech at home. 

For very pity, if there were no other consideration, the 
teacher, looking upon this imperfect exposition of the diffi- 
culties in the way of progress, should be mistress of a varied 
vocabulary, and present to the ears and eyes of her pupils 
models of simple and elegant English. 6 

If pity is not sufficient to awaken our sense of responsi- 
bility in this matter, then let us confront the fact that by 
our very title of teacher we acknowledge that we have 
placed ourselves in the position of guardians of pure 
English. We cannot shift the responsibility. Now 


What Can be Done 


to raise the standard? Many teachers begin work in city 
schools in the home district, subject to the same influences 
which in earlier years made difficult any departure from 
local customs in speech or deportment. The question of 
self-improvement affects many. . 

One of the most effective methods is to enlist sympathy 
and criticism of some friend who is intellectually and 
judicially capable; for many faults and peculiarities of 
speech are so habitually used as to sink out of conscious- 
ness, and only need to be brought to mind to be overcome. 

Another and an unfailing source of improvement is liter- 
ature. Books are always available and always ready to 
contribute from their abundant possessions to both knowl- 
edge and elegance of speech. Those who read much, other 
things being equal, have the best command of language. 
It is well in the beginning to read the books which accord 
with the taste, whether of fiction, poetry, essays, biography ; 
but there should soon be an advance to something higher. 
It is good plan to carry on two courses at once, one a pro- 
fessional or historical, and the other a study of some lighter 
subject more in accord with one’s fancy. Dr. Winship gives 
excellent advice in saying that each day one should read at 
least a few lines of some work which taxes the mind to its 
utmost in the effort at comprehension. 

Keep a scrap-book, into which may be copied verbatim 
such beautiful sentiments and stories from literature and 
history, and such delicate fancies in rhyme as will be likely 
to prove helpful in the school-room. A woman who thinks 
of teaching literature to children should begin to read years 
ahead of the attempt; for how can she judge of the beauty 
and appropriateness of a selection if she knows it not in its 
relation to the other parts of the whole from which it was 
taken as well as she knows the capacity of the children for 
whom it is intended. ' 

The teacher acquires by the intelligent reading of good 
books a greater command of language, more correct habits 
of speech, and a fund of information upon which to draw 
to meet the needs of her work. Taste and ideals are also 
elevated, and the whole life raised to a higher plane. The 
same things are true of children. If we can only succeed 
in giving them a taste for good literature and the reading 
habit, we may hope for decided and steady improvement in 
ideals, as well as in speech and action. 
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Black-board Decorations. 


Through Magic Spectacles. III. 


By THE Epiror. 


“ My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth, round ferule or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused to obey him. 
Or, he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and I 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a well of cool deep 
water, and looking suddenly in, one day, I saw the stars.” — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and I.” 


Edith Grimes was always a reserved child. Her teachers 
had not known what to do with her, and so had not done 
much of anything, after making one or two attempts, at first, 
to make her talk. 

When Edith’s teacher, last year, began to talk about the 
meaning of Christmas to the children, this girl leaned over 
her little desk with a strangely old, half-expectant look, and 
seemed to drink in eagerly every word she said. A little red 
spot began to grow on each cheek, the eyes opened wider 
and wider, with a hungry, half-starved look that her teacher 
noticed and wondered about. She could almost believe that 
the child was beginning to wake up and be like other 
children. 

As she passed out that night, the teacher managed to 
touch her kindly on the shoulder. She felt a little thrill 
under her hand, and grew more and more in sympathy with 
that little thin old-looking face. 

The next morning she watched hopefully for Edith, for 
she had thought of the great, longing eyes of the child more 
than once since the evening before. 

A sullen, indifferent despairing face was all she saw the 
next morning. Everyattempt at conversation by the teacher 
met with a repulse. Just as she was putting on her faded 
little hat to go home that noon, the teacher managed to go 
into the dressing-room and say to her quietly, “1 want the 
books on the shelves dusted this noon,—could you stay with 
me and do it?” 

The child stood dead still. In a minute the old hat was 
on the nail again,“and she stood leaning against the wall, 
with a half-dazed look, and the little red spots began to come 
again. 

Edith and the teacher were together a half hour that day. 


Through Magic Spectacles. 
“QO, Janey, Janey, what do you think has happened?” 
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almost wailed the excited Edith, as she clutched her doll — 
broken and dirty as it was — almost convulsively, out in the 
corner of the old shed, where they had their stolen little 
visits together. Janey was the one comfort of this child’s 
life, and the recipient of all her sorrows. She went on: “ My 
teacher is going to take me with her down to the shops to 
see the Christmas windows, and is going to tell me all about 
the things, and what they mean, too, and she said she would 
let me choose something for myself and for you, Janey, for | 
told her about you when I was dusting the shelves for her 
to-night. O, she talked so beautiful to us about the little 
Christ-Child yesterday in school, and when I got home, you 
know, I asked mamma if I couldn’t have just a little Christ- 
mas this year with you, and you know what she said, Janey, 
that she hadn’t any Christmas for anybody, and that she 
didn’t want to hear any more about it. And then I gave it 
all up, and it made me hate everybody who was going to 
have a good time, and we couldn’t have anything like the 
other girls. 

But, Janey, dear, the teacher was so lovely to me to-day, 
why, she was just like an angel, Janey,” and the hot 
tears rained down on the cracked little face of the doll, 
and a sob choked the words. “Only think, Janey, we are 
going to have a real truly Christmas! I wished I could die 
last night, Janey, after mamma shook me and called me a 
foolishs lazy thing, always wanting something. But teacher 
cares about me just a little bit, I guess, and I am so happy, 
now, Janey. O, if you could see teacher’s eyes! they look 
just like the lady’s in the great picture in the window, 
where the beautiful lady is holding the little baby — the 
pictures they always have at Christmas-time, you know, and 
perhaps it is the little Christ-Child and Ais mamma. I am 
going to ask teacher all about it when I go with her, and I'll 
come straight home and tell you every word sh+ says about 
it, Janey, every one. I shall never, never forget one of ’em.” 


‘* November, December, January : 
First Thanksgiving, glad and merry; 
Daylight romps and firelight games, 
Apple seeds with mystic names; 
Christmas, with its rights so dear; 
Last of all Happy New Year.” 


Frost Fairies and Water Drops. 


(This is the closing portion of a charming story by ANNA H. LittLe 
in Kindergarten News.— ED.) 


“The water drops had a very busy time when the frost 
fairies came to teach them to make pretty white crystals that 
looked like stars. 

“The drops that had fallen into a crack of a rock found 
they needed more room to play at star-making. They 
pushed until the crack was wider, to make room for their 
star points. Some water drops fell into a bottle on the 
sand ;~ they were so crowded, they did not have room 
enough to make perfect star crystals. They tried to do 
their best, and pushed against the sides of the bottle until it 
broke. Then they had plenty of room. The rain drops 
that fell into the lake began to dance and play with the 
little friends they met there. ‘ Where did you come from?’ 
asked all the little friends. ‘From the cloud land,’ said the 
little Rain Drops. ‘ We lived in the lake before we went to 
live in cloud land. We went on a long journey with the 
sunbeams.’ The frost fairies came to the lake, too, and 
soon all the water drops were busy making crystals. They 
worked away all night and when the sun shone brightly in 
the morning, it looked down upon a hard, smooth floor on 
the lake, that seemed like glass. 

“Robert and Ernest came with their sleds and skates. 
When they saw the lake they shouted, ‘Hurrah! how 
smooth and hard the ice is.’ ‘Oh!’ said Bubble and Ball, 
‘the children call us ice now. I wonder if they know we 


are the same old playmates who used to sing and play on 
the shore of the lake in the summer time ?’”’ 











Bringing Nature into the School- 
Room. 
Obstacles in the Way. 


By a PRIMARY TEACHER. 


PM Sctrcci methods of studying nature seem very 
attractive, but in attempting to follow them, some 
obstacles have been met which could not be readily 
overcome. 

First, “‘ the children must go to the fields to observe and 
study nature.” 

There are no fields within walking distance of our school, 
so, perforce, we must ride. It seemed a formidable task to 
write sixty notes of explanation to parents, but it might 
have been wiser to do so, as events proved. I did not dare 
to take the entire class averaging seven years of age, for the 
experiment, so ten pupils were selected for the first trip to 
“ woodlands.” 

The children were told to obtain permission to accom- 
pany their teacher upon the following Saturday and to bring 
the necessary car-fares. At once, our school-room became 
the Mecca of anxious mothers who wished to obtain further 
particulars and to give directions about the care of their own 
special darlings, thus seriously interfering with the usual 
exercises. There were two requests that a younger brother 
or sister might join our “ picnic” party — while another 
mother delicately hinted, she was sure I would be per- 
fectly willing, to bring to her, ferns and wild-flowers to fill a 
fernery, like mine in the school-room, if she allowed “Susie” 
to go. It was arranged that we should meet at the school- 
house on Saturday, if it did not rain. J¢ rained/ I shall 
never tell whether that initial trip was taken, or whether 
the whole class studied plants and birds “in their own 
environment.”’ 

Another suggested method of studying nature, which 
seemed attractive and really practical, was urged upon 
us, and accordingly, we resolved to “ bring nature into 
the school-room.” 

I prepared a list of plants and insects for that purpose, 
to be obtained by volunteers. Several children persuaded 
their parents to gather the abundant wild flowers; and 
one favored child returning from a visit to a country 
aunt brought quite a varied assortment of insects. 

At last, successful nature study, seemed to be 
within our reach. Large boxes had been filled 
with earth, and glass jars, cages and various other 
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wnen we were out of the school-room, and the asters crum- 
bled into a useless. mass. 

Great hopes were placed upon a nasturtium vine, but 
the seeming promise of its fall blossoms were illusive and 
disappointing. Well, the milk-weed pods were there! 
but, we always had them— dozens of them, to study.in the 
old-fashioned way. 

What about those grasshoppers! As viewed upon the 
grass within the jars, the only feature discernible by the 
class, was that “they hopped.” Of course, the children 
did not know that before ! 


A few children were sent to the table to study the little 


creatures. We hoped the entire class would have time to 
observe before all the specimens died. 

It seemed advisable later, to allow a closer inspection of 
legs and eyes. Soa few grasshoppers were placed in the 
hands of careful children for nearer investigation. Soon a 
wail of anguish from one small boy told that a grasshopper 
and his leg had parted company ; not becanse of a cruel or 


mischievous child, but “ the hopper-grass hopped so hard I 


couldn’t hold him only by his leg!” 

That incident, united with the tales I’ve heard of the 
children’s methods of caging and feeding captive insects, 
and other live creatures, that their habits might be studied 
at home — caused me to seriously consider the question of 
kindness of animals in this connection, and its effect upon 
the youthful mind thus engaged. 

Our turtle refused to eat. One day several flies were 
caught and put into his cage, which led one small mentor 
to remark, “that her mother told her it was wicked to hurt 
even a fil , and she didn’t like that wicked old turtle.” 

Friday night came. Several packages of written ‘exercises 
lay upon the teacher’s desk. The children had made few, 
very few discoveries. The accompanying “ sketches” needed 
to be illustrated to be understood. 

I meditated awhile in the quiet scool-room. Then our 
pets were removed. Some were returned to their familiar 
haunts. To others was given a decent burial. Jars and 
boxes were cleaned and put away. 

Are we discouraged? ot one bit/ We are only waiting 
for more light and will faithfully endeavor to attain a place 
in the van of modern school progress. 


Origin of Christmas Tree. 


The Christmas tree probably had its origin in the Norse 
myth of Ygdrasil, the ash tree, which was supposed to hold 
up the universe. Its earliest place was in the Pagan festival 
held in the latter part of December, when the sun-god was 
said to have yuled, or wheeled, in his course and begun his 
northward journey. 

In the Christian festival the evergreen tree, formerly 
dedicated to the goddess of spring, became the symbol of 
eternal life. Since the days of Constantine the Great, St. 
Nicholas, Bishop of Myra in Lycia, has been the patron 
saint of children. 





receptacles thoughtfully collected. It was a mo- 
ment of triumph when we gazed upon our acquisi- 
tions ! 

Wild flowers “root and all,” grasshoppers, 
crickets, ants in jars, turtles, a globe of fishes, and 
all the varieties of seed pods that could be found 
during a day’s trip. 

The children were told to watch and find out 
all they could about our interesting guests. At 
this season of the year seed-growth is the feature 
of the plant that should be studied, and the secret 
of its relation to the flower should be discovered 
by the children — not told to them. 

Perhaps the school-room was too warm for the 
little natives of woods and fields, for during the 
night many were withered beyond resuscitation. 
Somehow the dandelions had a trick of “blowing” 
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~ The Christmas Problem. 
One Solution. 


By Grorcia A, HopsKINs. 


“Y HAVE it.” triumphantly exclaimed Miss Allen. It 
| was Monday evening, the Monday after the Thanks- 
giving recess. Her room-mate looked up from the 
magazine she was reading with a questioning smile. ‘“ What 
rara avis have you captured now?” she asked. 

“Last year, you know, I was in a different district from 
my present one. I had the poor little outcasts from Poverty 
Lane and I think I never had a happier Christmas than in 
planning the Christmas tree, the Santa Claus and all the 

‘ fixings for those forlorn mites, who, many of them, had 
never seen such a thing before. But now, look at this year’s 
class. Hardly a child in my room but has had a Christmas 
tree every year since he was born. Nota girl but will have 
half a dozen dolls, not a boy, who is not expecting skates, 
books and sled. A small bag of candy, a cheap toy or two, 
the sight of a gay tree, a big yellow orange,— what would 
they mean to these children?” 

“ What I am thinking of now, is the making by the chil- 
dren of something which they can carry home as a gift to 
papa or mamma. Something which shall be a little surprise, 
a token of affection and, at the same time, a specimen of 
their own handiwork.” 

“Where are you going to get the time for such work? 
Will they stay extra hours for it?” 

“No, they need all the out-door exercise they can get 
between four and six o’clock. We will do something that 
shall bear on the regular work and then we will do a little 
each day or as many times a week as may be necessary to 
finish it is time. We will put the finishing touches on the 
last day, tie up the bundles, (the older pupils can do their 
own, it is time they learned to do up a bundle neatly.) and 
afterwards we will have some Christmas stories and songs. 
I shall not forget the children ; but it will be a remembrance 
and not a gif. I think there is a distinction between 
them?” 

**T have several plans in mind. If I try this at all I shall 
try it throughout the building. Of course the babies can do 
but little. I think if they have done the kindergarten sew- 
ing cards nicely I should get them some of the little 
embroidery cards, the pictured ones, and some bright colored 
silks and let them sew a Christmas card for mamma. If 
the youngest are not equal to that they might have a strip 
from the plain cards and sew a little border on it. The 
teacher will have to help them tie the ends together with the 
tiny ribbons which come at a cent or twoayard. Thus 
they will have a very cunning if not a very durable napkin 
ring, and I am much mistaken is the mothers do not prize 
the work of the little fingers too highly to let it receive any 
very hard usuage. I think they could also write papa a 
little Christmas letter. It might be only ‘ Merry Christmas’ 
or if the time and writing warrant, it can be longer.” 

“Then, in the second grade, I saw the other day that the 
children were making some very pretty weaving for their 
busy work. Some of the little people had planned quite 
pretty patterns for themselves, while others were copying 
from the board. I think in their busy work time they 
might each make a couple of these woven mats, the six inch 
squares would be the prettiest. They could each bring 
from home a sheet of tissue paper (if they couldn’t afford 
it, it would not be a very heavy drain on the teacher’s 
purse.) You know, paper cutting and folding with much 
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practice with scissors comes in this year’s work. They 
could fold and cut their tissue paper into six inch squares 
and then with a bit of ribbon and their woven mats for 
covers they could soon have a dainty little case of shaving 


papers for papa. If their papers are of different colors they 
might have a five minute recess and-exchange with each 
other.” 

“The children in the next grade have been doing some 
very pretty work in clay, not only modelling the type forms ; 
but also making leaves and fruit in relief on little clay tab- 
lets. I think Miss Jones cut out the tablets roughly from a 
clay brick, to save time ; but the children finished shaping 
them and then built up their forms on them. Last year my 
little people made clay acorns very nicely. Those that had 
a little cluster, or an acorn and an empty cup beside it 
looked very pretty hanging on our school-room wall. I think 
Miss Jones’ children would like to make a tablet with the 
acorns on it for their mammas. ‘They can bore a little hole 
in one corner of the tablet with their slate pencils while it 
is still moist and then when dry it will be ready to suspend 
by a ribbon. They might exercise their ingenuity in 
devising pretty forms for a paper weight for papa’s desk as 
well.” 

“So far the work has been easy to plan; but my own 
flock are rather old for sewing, pricking patterns or weaving 
and I did not want to take time from regular work for any- 
thing which should not be really helpful. So I have been 
puzzling for some days and have thought of this plan.” 

“You know how I’ve been sighing over the dreadful 
figures my children make. There 3’s look like interrogation 
points and their 2’s and 8’s are hopeless. Practice on fig- 
ures fortunately comes in this term’s written work and I 
have been wondering how I was going to make it interesting. 
Now I know. To-morrow I’ll announce that if our figures 
improve sufficiently to admit we will each make a calendar 
as a Christmas present for mamma.” 

“See, here is my plan.’’ She had taken a sheet of spaced 
paper which the children use for written work. It was about 
seven inches wide and five long. The lower portion she had 
divided into blocks by drawing vertical lines an inch apart, 
crossing the red lines. Over each of these columns she had 
written the abbreviation for the day of the week and under- 
neath the proper figures. In the middle of the space above 
was the month, January, and either side of it the year 1895. 

“ We'll each make twelve of these little leaflets, one for 
each month. Then we will mount them on an oblong piece 
of colored cardboard.” “ How will you mount them?” 
“My shoemaker’s punch will come in handy again. I'll 
punch two holes in the leaflets and then fasten them to the 
card with the round headed paper fasteners. Two holes, an 
inch apart, at the top of the card will permit of a ribbon to 
hang it up by and if the children like to use them I have 
some little embossed pictures of Santa Claus with which they 
can ornament the top of the card.” 

“One question more. Have you decided what your 
‘remembrance which shall not be a gift’ shall be?” 

“Yes, I think I shall make them each a little blotting 
pad, tying together three sheets of blotting paper with a 
dainty bow. I shall get the three colors, pink, blue and 
buff. Perhaps a little motto across the corner in gilt letters 
would be an addition. Merry Christmas, or 

“If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 

‘« How do you like that sentiment? ”’ 

_ “Very good and they will enjoy it, only don’t tell them it 
is Shakespeare or they will not be able to understand it.” 
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Christmas Evergreens. 
By Cares B. Scott, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


T this time of brightness and good cheer it is not 
A strange that the evergreens, the brightest members of 
the plant kingdom at this season, should be associated 
with Christmas and the Christmas thought. Their beautiful 
green stands out in bolder relief because of the scarcity of 
verdure. The storm-driven birds come to them for shelter 
and food when their summer tree-friends are bare and 
cheerless. The storms but make the evergreens more 
beautiful. The “bright cold burdens” of winter which 
would break their leaf-clad 
neighbors, the evergreens, 
unharmed, shake from their 
clustered needles. Is it 
not appropriate that the 
evergreen should be associ- 
ated with the day, when the 
Christ-child came, with his 
message of peace and good- 
will? 

Let us approach the ever- 
greens with this higher 
thought of their symbolism. Though our pupils may not 
appreciate the thought, they will absorb something of the 
spirit. 

Whether the lessons be grouped about the Christmas tree 
or start with the green sprays used to beautify the school- 
room, the true teacher will not stop with the “what,” the 
mere structure. The beauty and bright color, the needles 
and scales and cones, the adaptation to purpose and en- 
vironment, will lead to the “ how” and the “why ” and help 
even the little tots in the kindergarten to see a little more 
of the great “Why” back of and beyond all. 





Identifying the Evergreens. 


The following directions for distinguishing the more 
common kinds of evergreens may be 
of help to teachers not familiar with 
their distinctive characteristics. More 
complete descriptions can be found 
in any good botany, such as Gray’s 
“School and Field Book,” or Gray’s 
“ Manual,” or in a book on trees, such 
as Apgar’s “Trees of the Northern 
United States.” 


Pines. 


Distinguished by their needle-shaped 
leaves, two, three or five leaves bound 
together by a sheath at the back. The 
more common species are : 

White Pine. Leaves in fives, three to 
four inches long. 

Austrahan or Black Pine. Leaves in twos, three to five 
inches long, from short sheathes. 

\ellow Pine. Leaves in twos, sometimes in threes, three 
to five inches long, from long sheathes. 





Hemlock. 


~ *Copyrighted by EpucaTionaL PusiisHinc Co., 1894. 
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Scotch Pine. Leaves in twos, one and a half to two and 
a half inches long, from short sheathes. 


Spruces. 


Leaves not clustered, pointing in all directions, needle- 
shaped, somewhat four-sided. Common kinds are: 

Norway Spruce. Cones five to seven inches long. 

White Spruce. Cones two inches long. 


Hemlocks. 


Leaves flat, each narrowed to a short stem, arranged on 
two opposite sides of branches, thus appearing two-ranked. 


Firs. 


Leaves like those of hemlock, but without stem; some- 
what two-ranked. 


Arbor Vitz. 


Trees with flat branches and with small overlapping 
leaves, closely pressed against branches and of two kinds, 
one sharp pointed, the other scale-like and blunt. Most 

. common species (American 
arbor vite) with a pleasant 
aromatic odor. 


Suggestions for Study 
in School. 


Begin with what the children 
already know or are interested 
in. If there is an evergreen 
tree in the vicinity have chil- 
dren or some of them visit it, 
determine, with your help, what 
it is, and tell you all they can 
about it, its color, size, shape or outline, trunk, branches, 
leaves and cones. It may be well to begin with the ever- 
greens selected for Christmas, or with the Christmas tree. 





Beauty and Use. 


Why do we call them evergreens? How do they differ 
from other trees? What makes most trees look so bare in 
winter? Why have their leaves fallen off? They have 
finished their work on the tree ; they have other work to do 
on the ground, to cover the seeds and make the soil richer. 
If they remained on the trees they would catch and hold the 
snow, the weight of which would break the branches. 
What other trees have leaves in the winter? Some oaks and 
perhaps others. In the oak they seem to protect the bud, 
and are pushed off as the bud developes in the spring. 

Why do we love the evergreens so 
much, particularly in winter? What f 
makes them more beautiful than other dy fe" 
trees? Why do we use them for iH; “3 
Christmas trees and Christmas deco- My 
rations? The winter birds too, love NV 
the evergreens, Why? LG WL af 






General Structure and Branches. 


Notice shape of tree as a whole; 
have children draw the outline. 

Study the branches, their shape, 
size, color, markings, texture. Notice 
how they droop when laden with 
snow. Why? Why do not the branches break? Lead the 
children to discover (do not tell them) how flexible the 
branches are. Why? Call attention to the scars on the 
branches, and lead children to discover that they show 
where leaves have fallen off. 


Arbor Vitz. 


Buds. 


In many cases little scale covered buds will be found at 
the ends of the branches and on the sides just above (in 
the axils of) little leaves. (The smaller branches have a 
circle of scales about their base, showing that they have 
developed from the buds. The lighter color of the branches 
shows what parts have developed this year.) With the older 
primary children, particularly if they have had any spring 
bud study, the development of the branches from the buds 
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can be told them (it should not be merely told them; do 
not dwell on it unless the children work out the idea for 
themselves.) Have pupils draw a branch with buds. 


Leaves. 


Arrangement, attachment, color, size, shape, great number. 

Bring out their arrangement, comparing, if possible, the 
arrangement on two different kinds of evergreens. 

Notice their color, on upper and lower surface. Dwell 
on the idea of their beauty and the contrast to the snow. 
Some little poem may best bring this out. 

What is the shape of the leaves? Compare, if possible, 
two kinds of evergreens. How does their shape compare 
with that of ordinary leaves? Why are they so narrow? 
They do not catch so much snow. 

Notice the number of leaves as compared with other 
plants having ordinary leaves. Why so many? What do 
leaves do for the plant, aside from making it beautiful? 
Breathe. If they are to get air for the plant their number 
must increase as their size diminishes. 

Have children draw branch, with buds and a few leaves. 


Cones, or Seed Cradles and Seed Babies. 


Position, attachment, size, shape, color; scales and their 
arrangement, attachment, “pockets” and use; seeds and 
their position, shape, wing, escape and dissemination. 

The cones, and particularly the larger ones, illustrate the 
exquisite order so often shown in nature ; every scale is in its 
place ; in many cones, as in those of the Norway spruce, 
the scales are ornamented with projections and striations. 

Before the cones are fully developed the scales are closely 
pressed together, their edges more or less cemented by the 
gummy resin. Jn the older cones the scales spread out and 

“separate. Why? Shake the cone. Some of the winged 
seeds may still remain and be shaken out. 

Remove some of the scales, enough for each child to have 
one. On its inner side at the base are two little pits. If 
removed carefully some of them may still have in each pit a 
seed with a thin wing about half as long as the scale. As 
the seeds become ripe the scales separate, the cones are in- 
verted, and the seeds are shaken out. Have the children 
draw the inner side of one of the scales, showing size, shape 
and the two little “ pockets” for the seed babies. 


“ Rock-a-by, babies in the tree top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down comes cradle, babies and all.” 


Throw the seeds in the air. How do they fly with their 
one wing? Mr. Wind helps Mrs. Evergreen by carrying her 
seed-babies. Have children draw seed and wing. 

Review and clinch the facts and ideas brought out. Leave 
with the little ones some such thoughts as these : 

The evergreen is specially fitted for winter snows and 
winter birds. How? 

It makes the winter world more beautiful and helps to 
make all around it brighter and happier. 

It works all summer making and caring for and protect- 
ing and scattering its seed babies. 


It is the best possible tree for Christmas time. Why? 
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The Intermediate Department. 


Study of Air and Winds. 
By CuHar.es B. Scori. 
Objects of This Work. 


1. To interest the children in the most common things - 
about them — water and air — to help them see how much 
they do and how they do it, and to lead them to “hink about 
what is going on around them. 

2. ‘To serve as a basis for work in language and reading 
and drawing. . 

3. To lay the foundations for work in genuine geogra- 
phy, the study of our physical environment, and lead the 
children to investigate and help them to understand the 
“why” and “ how” of earth study. 


Methods of Study. 


1. Zhe children must see for themselves, tell for them- 
selves, and in their own way. ‘The work of the teacher is to 
make the conditions as favorable as possible for each pupil 
to see and think and tell. The teacher should see that the 
experiments are rightly performed, but not explain them, 
should ask why, but not tell why. 

2. The teacher should see that each pupil sees and thinks 
and tells, not merely the brighter or quicker pupils, or those 
in the front seats. There is great danger of this when the 
work is done by one person before the pupils, instead of 
being done by each pupil individually, as in the plant study, 
where each pupil can have material for study. 

It will be well oftentimes (always, when possible) to 
have the pupils themselves perform the experiments, in- 
stead of the teacher, and to perform them before different 
sections of the pupils, so that all may see clearly. 

To prevent the quick pupils from doing all the answering 
and much of the thinking, and the slow pupils from sitting 
by and absorbing, without developing, have all the pupils 
often write about what they have seen or what they think 
before it is told in class. It is well to sometimes have the 
pupils come to the teachers, one or two at a time, and 
quietly tell her their ideas. This will help her to discover 
the weak points and to help the weak pupils. 

At the close of each division of the subject, and often at 
the close of a lesson, each pupil should write about it. 


Books. 


Any good book on physics may be referred to. The 
writer has found Shaw’s “ Physics by Experiment” (Effing- 
ham, Maynard & Co., New York) particularly helpful. 


Preliminary Observation of Weather. 


Have pupils each morning observe on the way to school 
the weather (bright or dark, clear or cloudy, warmer or 
colder than previous day) the storms, snow, rain, etc., and 
the winds (direction, and whether strong or slight.) Lead 
them to investigate the connection between the direction of 
the wind and the character of the weather. What wind 
brings cold weather? What wind brings warm weather? 
What wind makes it freeze? What wind makes the snow 
melt? This should be done as long*as possible before 
the study of the winds is taken up. 

Rule on a part of the blackboard where it will not be 
disturbed a block of square spaces for a calendar for the 
month, a space for each day. Indicate the direction of the 
wind each day by an arrow. Bright or dark, clear or cloudy, 
warmer or colder, can be written in the space for each day 
or better indicated by different colored flags or squares, 
drawn with colored crayons. If there is a a thermometer at 
the school-door the temperature in degrees can be indicated 
with figures. The observations should be recorded at a 
regular time every day. 

In many schools each pupil has a card-board calendar and 
records his observations daily. The calendars for the 
different months can be preserved and prettily fastened 
together with cord or ribbon. 

At the close of the month review, asking about the 
prevailing winds and the character of the weather, the 
number of fair and stormy days, the kind of storms, and the 
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variations in temperature. ‘These observations will form the 
best foundation for the work on winds. 


Introductory Talks. 

Find out, by questioning, the ideas of the children about 
air and winds. Do not give them your ideas. What do 
they know about air? How have they learned it? Can 
they see it, as they see water? Can they feel it? What is 
air good for, or what does it do? Such talks will draw out 
and interest the children and help the teacher to ascertain 
their ideas, misconceptions and difficulties regarding air. 


Experiments to Show that Air is Everywhere. 

Caution. Teachers should be very careful to perform all 
the experiments themselves and see that they work well, 
before performing them or having them performed before 
the pupils. , 

As children cannot see the air, start with water, which 
they can see, and lead from water to air. 

a. Fill a glass full of water and gently drop in a stone 
or other heavy solid. What happens? Why? Then you 
think the stone takes the place of the water or drives the 
water out? 

4. Fill a bottle with water, put in a funnel and pour 
water into the funnel. What happens? Why? You think 
the water in the funnel drives out some of the water in the 
bottle ? 

¢. Fill the bottle with water as before. Make the tunnel 
fit tightly into the bottle by wrapping wet paper between it 
and the mouth of the bottle. Pour water into the funnel. 
Does the water gq into the bottle now? Why not? 

@. Empty the bottle. Now you are sure the bottle is 
empty? Fit the funnel in tightly as before. (It will be 
well to push the top of the band of wet paper below the top 
of the mouth of the bottle and fill this space with water.) 
Now this time you think the water w#// run from the funnel 
into the empty bottle? Does it or does much of it? Why 
not? Think about it. (Do not tell them.) 

e. With this pin I am going to make a hole in the wet 
paper around the funnel. Why does the water run into the 
bottle now? Why did it not run in before? Do you think 
there was anything in the bottle? 

J. Empty the bottle and invert it — or a smaller one — 
in a glass vessel, such as a fruit can. Does the water go 
into the bottle? Why not? You think the bottle has 
something else in it? Slowly turn the bottle — still under 
water — toward a horizontal position, so that the bubbles of 
air come out slowly, one by one. What are the bubbles 
made of? As the bubbles come out, what goes in? 
When there are no more bubbles what is the bottle filled 
with? Show them. Perform the same experiment with a 
tumbler. 

g. Fill the bottle with water, put your finger over the 
mouth, and invert. Very slowly let the water out. What 
goes in? Bubbles of what? When the water is all out 
what is the bottle filled with? Repeat experiment suggested 
in previous paragraph. 

A. Fasten tightly with thread over one end of a long, 
narrow, cylindrical lamp chimney a wet thick paper, 
stretching it somewhat loosely, so that the paper will be 
slightly concave outward. Put the chimney, open end 
downwards, into a fruit can of water. Does the water 
go up into the chimney? Why not? With a pin make 
a hole in the paper covering the end of the chimney. 
Does the water come into the chimney now? Why? 
Cover the hole with the finger. Does the water come in 
now? Why not? Repeat the experiment several times, 
if mecessary. When the chimney is nearly full lift it 
somewhat. Does the water run out? Cover the hole in 
paper. Does the water run out now? Uncover the hole. 
Does it run out now? Why? Why did it not run out 
before ? 

#. Bring out by questioning— not by telling — that 
air is everywhere about us, except where there is water, or 
something else. 


Expression,— Writing and Drawing. 
Children do not know thoroughly until they tell and 
they should tell or express, not merely orally, but in 
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writing and by drawings. Have them write; first what 
they did; second, what they saw; third, what they, in- 
dividually, thought ; that is, experiment, observation, infer- 
ence. Have them illustrate their papers by drawing the 
apparatus and thus showing the experiment. These draw- 
ings should be made from the apparatus itself, not copied 
from a picture on the board. 

Next month we will investigate why air is everywhere, 
that is, its use. 
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Frost Flowers, 


The frost-spirit breathed on the window pane 
And traced with an icicle keen, 

And the flowers that sprung ’neath his magic touch 
Were fairer than earth's, I ween. 


He dipped his pen in a moonbeam chance, 
That broke in a tremulous pool, 

And caught the tint of a peeping star 
To sharpen his glittering tool. 


Like witchcraft sprung each leaf and fern, 
And the lily’s fragile grace: 

There were delicate sprays and buds half blown 
And a rose in a silver vase. 


The flowers dreamed on the window-pane, 
And the midnight stars peeped through 

Wh le the arti~t brushed the petals frail 
With a wash of crystal dew. 


He hastened to give the finishing touch 
And hide his name in the leaves; 
Then over his shoulder threw a glance 
And hung his pen from the eaves! — Belle Owen. 


Knecht Rupert, 


“It seems a pity that the old German Anecht Rupert 
should pass out of modern child life. This personage, in 
white robe and mask and great flax wig, went round on 
Christmas Eve to every house, saying that Christ, his Master, 
had sent him. He was received with great pomp and 
reverence, the little children being terribly frightened. As 
the parents told him that the children had been good or 
bad, he gave the children the presents intended for them, 
or else gave the parents a rod, and bade them use it on the 
children. The younger children had absolute faith in the 
reality of all this, and when, grown older, they were initiated 
into the secret, preserved it faithfully in their turn from the 
younger ones.” 
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From Greeley, (Colo ) 


Practice Department, Normal School. 
I. 


Nan was a poor gipsy girl who lived in a tent. The tent 
was made of cloth that cost 16 cents a yard. There was 


10 yards of it. 
Il. 


The pole was 
10 feet high and 
Nan wanted a red hat that she saw in the shop window. 


cost 9 cents a 
foot. 

What did Nan’s 
home cost? 

The cloth cost 
$1.60. 

The pole cost 
$.90. 

Nan’s home 
cost $2.50. 





WARREN CURRIER. 
2nd Grade. 


The hat cost 10 cents. How 
many daisies must Nan sell at 
2 for a penny to buy the hat? 

10 X 2 daisies = 20 daisies. 
So Nan must sell 20 daisies to 
buy the hat. 


STANLEY VAN OSDELL. 
2nd Grade. 





: The Story of the Coffee. 


Brazil sends out almost enough coffee to supply the 
world. It was found on an island and was growing wild 
when it was first found and the people used the leaves to 
give their food a flavor and the flowers to decorate their 
temples. 

The coffee plant has a good many enemies the wild cat, 
squirrel and a kind of rat which makes its home in the roots 
of the trees and of course the monkey who is sure to have a 
taste. 

Many a poor man can work from morning until night and 
not drink anything stronger than coffee. 

If the plant is left to nature it grows rather tall but as a 
rule its top is cut off to make it throw out more branches. 

In some countries the people let the berries get ripe and 
fall off on the ground and lay there until they are picked up. 

But in Arabia this is not allowed to be. The planter as 
he is called lays mats under the trees and the coffee berries 
‘drop off. 

Then he lets them lay until they get dry and then he takes 
them and puts them between two rollers and the husk is 
broken and the berries are goi out. 

When you buy your coffee from the stores and it is 
growned you will know it is not pure because it is apt to 
have chicory init. Somg people have little coffee mills in 
their houses and can have the coffee in the state of purity. 

When the morning sunshines on the window and the snow 
white cloth is spread on the table coffee is always presant 
edour which it spreads around. 

FreD BaLpwin. 
4th Grade. 
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Divide an apple into nine 
parts and each part is 
called one-ninth 9 X 4 


=i. §$=>}4 $=}. 


EUGENE BEARDSLEY. 
2nd Grade. 


Divide a pie into 8 
parts and each part is 
one-eighth. 

2X$—4-4X}=—}- 

EMMA ROSEMAN. 
2nd Grade. 


III. 


Gipsy Nan caught a fish that weighed,g pounds. She 
sold it to a farmer for 8 cents a pound. What did she get 
for the fish? 

9 X 8 cents are 72 cents. 

She paid 1o cents for beads, 6 cents for fish-hooks, and 
gave the rest to her father. The beads cost ten cents. The 
fish-hooks cost 6 cents. 














10 cents -+- 6 cents are 16 cts. 
72 cts — 16 cts. = 56 cts. 
Her father got 56 cts. 
OnsLow STEVENS. 
2nd Grade. 


Hiawatha’s Childhood. 


Hiawathas mother died when he was a very small baby. 
His father was the West Wind, and went away, up into a 
high mountains. So Hiawatha had to live with his grand- 
mother — Nokomis. 

Their home was in frunt of the dark forest with a rushing 
river in frunt. 

One day Hiawatha saw the heavens and in the heavens he 
saw the rainbow that was made of flowers and he asked 
Nokomis what that was and good Nokomis answered and 
said it is the flowers of the heavens. 

At night he never went to sleep and heard a funny noise 
and asked Nokomis what that funny noise was and good 
Nokomis answered it is the owls talking and scolding each 
other. 

Hiawatha was sitting by the door and saw bugs and he 
said light me when I lay me down on my bed and shut my 
eyelids. 

Hiawatha bearned the language of all the birds and when- 
ever he met them he called them Hiawatha’s chickens. 

When he met the rabbits he called them Hiawathas 
brothers. 

TYNDALL SNYDER. 
3rd Grade. 


Liquid Measure. 
~DN 

































































May Coss, 2nd Grade. 


The Story of the Rice. 


The rice grows in India and China and it needs a large 
amount of moisture. When it rains in India or China it 
pours down and makes large lakes and then the Chinese 
take their buffalo and wade through the water and plant the 
rice. 

Then when harvesting time comes the Chinese and their 
buffalo have to wade through the mud up to their knees and 
some times die from fever. In India and China the people 
don’t eat beef or mutten but they eat boiled rice. 

The people in the other countries don’t eat very much 
rice but quite an amount of bread and vegetables and meat. 
The Chinese have terraces and they have a water-wheel to 
pump the water up to the top terrace and let it ran down 
over the others. The rice plant is a very useful plant it 
feeds millions,— nay hundreds of millions of people. 


Lizzir, 4th Grade. 
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Oysters. 


Oysters live in the Ocean the best ones are found in the 
southern part of North America. 

The shell is something like a clam shell only not so 
smooth. 

The Oysters mouth is between its gills and when a part of 
anything gets into its shell the Oyster eats it. The only 
thing the ‘oyster has that is like us is the heart and Liver. 

Their mante! is sort of a covering which is over the 
oyster’s gills. 

When a little oyster is hatched out of the egg it swims 
around in the sea like a fish and in a little while it festens its 

.Self on a stone or else on some other shell. 

There are many pearls in oyster shells. 

When the oyster opens his shell to get some water, some- 
times a little piece of sand gets in the shell and when the 
oyster feels it he makes sort of a liqued from his mouth 
which hardens around the sand and makes a pearl. 


Age, 10 years. IRENE SULLIVAN, 4th Grade. 
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How many sq. in. in the surfaces 
of this box? 
One side is 6 in. long. 
3 in. wide. 
Area = 18 sq. in. 
The top is 6 in. long. 
4 in. wide. 
Area = 24 sq. in. 
The bottom is like the top. 
One end is 4 in. long. 






































3 in. wide. 
Area = 12 sq. in. 
Area of top 24 sq. in. 
“ 6 bottom 24 “ “c 


“ 2 sides 36 ‘“ “cc 
“ & go ends 24 “ ‘“ 


24 | 
“  surfaces=— 108 “* | 
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Lizzie Query, 3rd Grade. 








A Christmas Incident. 


(To be read to the children.) 


Hundreds of people were passing up and down the 
avenue, in and out the shops. But one little group of 
children remained still, fascinated by the show windows of a 
toy shop. It was easy to see that the parents of these 
children were very poor. The children’s clothes were 
patched and muddy ; their shoes were broken. The toys in 
the window were as far beyond their reach as if the toys had 
been diamonds. The children looked at them with wonder 
that left no room for envy. 

One of these children was a girl about eight years old. 
She wore a ragged calico skirt. Her head was bare and her 
hair was tangled. She held by the hand a boy, who was, 
perhaps, six or seven years old. He was, most probably, 
her brother. The boy’s attitude was very different from 
that of the other children. Their noses were pressed against 
the window panes, so eager were they to feast their eyes on 
the treasures within. They did not stir while an observer 
watched them. The boy stood at the length of his small 
arm from the glass, his palm resting against it. But he 
looked at the girl by his side, and not at the window ; or, 
rather, his head was turned toward the girl. 


“ An’, Jamesey,” the girl was saying, “there’s the most 
beautiful soldiers; Oh, they’re just b-e-a+u-t-i-f-u-l! An’ 
they’ve got guns, an’ the captain, he’s on horseback ; an’ 
there’s a big cannon that shoots, Jamesey, an’ it’s pointed 
right at us” — and the girl laughed out loud. 

“Yes, yes, Maysie,”’ said the boy eagerly ; “a big cannon, 
an’ what else — what else, Maysie?” 

An’ there’s a great big elephant, but he’s not as big as the 
one I told you about in Central Park. But he moves his 
trunk, though, Jamesey. An’ there’s bows and arrows an’ a 
whole lot of Indians on horseback chasing buffaloes; an’ 
there’s a menagerie with lions and tigers, an’ a monkey, just 
like the Zoo, but littler; an’ there’s a gun an’ a target for 
you to shoot at.” 

The little chap by her side er moved his head. He 
did not speak for a moment or two. Then be said, with a 
gasp, as if catching his breath : 

‘Is there any gum boots, Maysie, and skates?” 

“I don’t see no gum boots,” answered the girl — there 
were none of course — “ but there’s skates, plenty of them, 
an’ they’re shiny an’ sharp, I'll bet. An’ there’s roller- 
skates, too, like Jimmy Flannigan’s. An’ oh, my! there’s 
a false face, like a clown, an’ there’s a real engine with 
horses to it, running to the fire.’”’ 

The boy was blind. 











































































































































































From Greeley, (Colo ) 


Practice Department, Normal School. 
I. 


Nan was a poor gipsy girl who lived in a tent. The tent 
was made of cloth that cost 16 cents a yard. There was 


10 yards of it. 
Il. 


The pole was 
10 feet high and 
Nan wanted a red hat that she saw in the shop window. 


cost g cents a 
foot. 

What did Nan’s 
home cost? 

The cloth cost 
$1.60. 

The pole cost 
$.90. 

Nan’s home 
cost $2.50. 





WARREN CURRIER. 
2nd Grade. 


The hat cost 10 cents. How 
many daisies must Nan sell at 
2 for a penny to buy the hat? 

10 X 2 daisies = 20 daisies. 
So Nan must sell 20 daisies to 
buy the hat. 


STANLEY VAN OSDELL. 
2nd Grade. 








: The Story of the Coffee. 


Brazil sends out almost enough coffee to supply the 
world. It was found on an island and was growing wild 
when it was first found and the people used the leaves to 
give their food a flavor and the flowers to decorate their 
temples. 

The coffee plant has a good many enemies the wild cat, 
squirrel and a kind of rat which makes its home in the roots 
of the trees and of course the monkey who is sure to have a 
taste. 

Many a poor man can work from morning until night and 
not drink anything stronger than coffee. 

If the plant is left to nature it grows rather tall but as a 
rule its top is cut off to make it throw out more branches. 

In some countries the people let the berries get ripe and 
fall off on the ground and lay there until they are picked up. 

But in Arabia this is not allowed to be. The planter as 
he is called lays mats under the trees and the coffee berries 
‘drop off. 

Then he lets them lay until they get dry and then he takes 
them and puts them between two rollers and the husk is 
broken and the berries are goi out. 

When you buy your coffee from the stores and it is 
growned you will know it is not pure because it is apt to 
have chicory init. Some,people have little coffee mills in 
their houses and can have the coffee in the state of purity. 

When the morning sunshines on the window and the snow 
white cloth is spread on the table coffee is always presant 
edour which it spreads around. 

Frep BaLpwin. 
4th Grade. 
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Divide an apple into nine 
parts and each part is 
called one-ninth 9 X } 


=n. =} $=}. 


EUGENE BEARDSLEY. 
2nd Grade. 


Divide a pie into 8 
parts and each part is 
one-eighth. 

2X$—=—4-4X}=—}- 

EMMA ROSEMAN. 
2nd Grade. 


III. 


Gipsy Nan caught a fish that weighed,g pounds. She 
sold it to a farmer for 8 cents a pound. What did she get 
for the fish? 

9 X 8 cents are 72 cents. 

She paid ro cents for beads, 6 cents for fish-hooks, and 
gave the rest to her father. The beads cost ten cents. The 
fish-hooks cost 6 cents. 

















10 cents -+- 6 cents are 16 cts. 
72 cts — 16 cts. = 56 cts. 
Her father got 56 cts. 
OnsLow STEVENS. 
2nd Grade. 


Hiawatha’s Childhood. 


Hiawathas mother died when ! + was a very small baby. 
His father was the West Wind, and went away, up into a 
high mountains. So Hiawatha had to live with his grand- 
mother — Nokomis. 

Their home was in frunt of the dark forest with a rushing 
river in frunt. 

One day Hiawatha saw the heavens and in the heavens he 
saw the rainbow that was made of flowers and he asked 
Nokomis what that was and good Nokomis answered and 
said it is the flowers of the heavens. 

At night he never went to sleep and heard a funny noise 
and asked Nokomis what that funny noise was and good 
Nokomis answered it is the owls talking and scolding each 
other. 

Hiawatha was sitting by the door and saw bugs and he 
said light me when I lay me down on my bed and shut my 
eyelids. 

Hiawatha bearned the language of all the birds and when- 
ever he met them he called them Hiawatha’s chickens. 

When he met the rabbits he called them Hiawathas 
brothers. 

TYNDALL SNYDER. 
3rd Grade. 
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Liquid Measure. 






























































May Copp, 2nd Grade. 


The Story of the Rice. 


The rice grows in India and China and it needs a large 
amount of moisture. When it rains in India or China it 
pours down and makes large lakes and then the Chinese 
take their buffalo and wade through the water and plant the 
rice. 

Then when harvesting time comes the Chinese and their 
buffalo have to wade through the mud up to their knees and 
some times die from fever. In India and China the people 
don’t eat beef or mutten but they eat boiled rice. 

The people in the other countries don’t eat very much 
rice but quite an amount of bread and vegetables and meat. 
The Chinese have terraces and they have a water-wheel to 
pump the water up to the top terrace and let it run down 
over the others. The rice plant is a very useful plant it 
feeds millions,— nay hundreds of millions of people. 


Lizzie, 4th Grade. 
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Oysters. 


Oysters live in the Ocean the best ones are found in the 
southern part of North America. 

The shell is something like a clam shell only not so 
smooth. 

The Oysters mouth is between its gills and when a part of 
anything gets into its shell the Oyster eats it. The only 
thing the oyster has that is like us is the heart and Liver. 

Their mantel is sort of a covering which is over the 
oyster’s gills. 

When a little oyster is hatched out of the egg it swims 
around in the sea like a fish and in a little while it fastens its 

Self on a stone or else on some other shell. 

There are many pearls in oyster shells. 

When the oyster opens his shell to get some water, some- 
times a little piece of sand gets in the shell and when the 
oyster feels it he makes sort of a liqued from his mouth 
which hardens around the sand and makes a pearl. 


Age, 10 years. TRENE SULLIVAN, 4th Grade. 
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How many sq. in. in the surfaces 
of this box? 
One side is 6 in. long. 
3 in. wide. 
Area = 18 sq. in. 
The top is 6 in. long. 
4 in. wide. 
Area = 24 sq. in. 
The bottom is like the top. 
One end is 4 in. long. 






































3 in. wide. 
Area = 12 sq. in. 
Area of top = 24 sq. in. 
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Lizzie Query, 3rd Grade. 








A Christmas Incident. 


(To be read to the children.) 


Hundreds of people were passing up and down the 
avenue, in and out the shops. But one little group of 
children remained still, fascinated by the show windows of a 
toy shop. It was easy to see that the parents of these 
children were very poor. The children’s clothes were 
patched and muddy ; their shoes were broken. The toys in 
the window were as far beyond their reach as if the toys had 
been diamonds. The children looked at them with wonder 
that left no room for envy. 

One of these children was a girl about eight years old. 
She wore a ragged calico skirt. Her head was bare and her 
hair was tangled. She held by the hand a boy, who was, 
perhaps, six or seven years old. He was, most probably, 
her brother. The boy’s attitude was very different from 
that of the other children. Their noses were pressed against 
the window panes, so eager were they to feast their eyes on 
the treasures within. They did not stir while an observer 
watched them. The boy stood at the length of his small 
arm from the glass, his palm resting against it. But he 
looked at the girl by his side, and not at the window ; or, 
rather, his head was turned toward the girl. 


‘An’, Jamesey,” the girl was saying, “there’s the most 
beautiful soldiers; Oh, they’re just b-e-a+u-t-i-f-u-l! An’ 
they’ve got guns, an’ the captain, he’s on horseback ; an’ 
there’s a big cannon that shoots, Jamesey, an’ it’s pointed 
right at us” — and the girl laughed out loud. 

“Yes, yes, Maysie,” said the boy eagerly ; “a big cannon, 
an’ what else — what else, Maysie ?” 

An’ there’s a great big elephant, but he’s not as big as the 
one I told you about in Central Park. But he moves his 
trunk, though, Jamesey. An’ there’s bows and arrows an’ a 
whole lot of Indians on horseback chasing buffaloes; an’ 
there’s a menagerie with lions and tigers, an’ a monkey, just 
like the Zoo, but littler; an’ there’s a gun an’ a target for 
you to shoot at.” 

The little chap by her side er moved his head. He 
did not speak for a moment or two. Then be said, with a 
gasp, as if catching his breath : 

“Is there any gum boots, Maysie, and skates?” 

“I don’t see no gum boots,” answered the girl — there 
were none of course — “ but there’s skates, plenty of them, 
an’ they’re shiny an’ sharp, I’ll bet. An’ there’s roller- 
skates, too, like Jimmy Flannigan’s. An’ oh, my! there’s 
a false face, like a clown, an’ there’s a real engine with 
horses to it, running to the fire.” 

The boy was blind. 
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ITT. 


How Animals Live. 


Suggestions for December. 
By A. C. BoypEn, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


ONTINUE the general observations on animal life 
during the cold months, for the purpose of impressing 
the ideas of the adaptation color, covering, and habit 

to the season. Let the children report for a number of 
mornings on the animal life they have seen, especially of 
the birds and what they are doing, how they keep warm. 
On warm days be on the lookout for any insects that may 
appear in the sheltered places, where did they come from 
and why did they come out? Continue to collect cocoons 
and place in boxes to await the spring opening. 


Lowest Primary. 


Observation lessons on some of the domestic animals, 
especially some of the pets which can be brought into the 
school-room. Such exercises serve to interest the children 
in the careful watching of habits, and lead to an apprecia- 
tion of the adaptation of the parts of the animal to the use 
it makes of them, such appreciation tends to arouse feelings 
of kindness toward the animals. 

The outline suggested by the kitten will be helpful in 
planning for any other pet animal. The kitten may be 
brought into the school-room for several days and live with 
the children. 

Habits:—Notice how she gets used to a strange place, 
where she likes to stay in the room, and how she sleeps. 

Covering: — Observe that the fur is made of hairs, some 
of them are long, but, most of them are short and fine, they 
make a thick covering next to the skin to keep her warm. 
Notice how she cleans the fur with her rough tongue, and 
that she keeps it very clean and smooth. Why doesn’t she 
shed her hairs in the winter? Why does it hurt her to push 
the hairs the wrong way? 

Movements:— How does she creep along? Why is she 
so still about it? How does the thick cushion help the cat 
in walking? Watch her jump, how does she do it? What 
playful movements, and how do you know when she is in 
carnest? How many claws on each foot? What kind of 
claws and what can she do with them? How does she 
draw them in when she is gentle? 

Eating: —How does she get her food? How many whisker 
hairs about her mouth? Why doesn’t she like to have 
them touched? How do they help her in getting her food? 
What kind of teeth has she? Why are some of them so 
long? How does she drink? 

Eyes and ears: — Are her eyes just like yours? How do 
they look when she is frightened? When she feels at home 
with you? In the light and in the dark part of the room? 
Teach by example to sketch the eyes in the two conditions. 
Why can she hear so quickly? How does it help her? 
How is the dust kept out of her ears? 

Voice: —What different things can the kitten tell you by 
her voice? Can she tell her feelings in any other way? 
How? How does the mother cat care for the kittens? 
How does she keep them clean? How does she carry 
them around? Why doesn’t she hurt them as she carries 
them? How does she train them to be quick? For 
language and reading exercises select the interesting facts 
given by the children, turn them away from the traditional 
sentences about catching mice and rats. Emphasize the 
thoughts of the kitten’s care of herself, of protection from 
cold and dangers, and of the various adaptations to her life. 

Select for copying the sentences that will inculcate kind- 
ness in the treatment of animals. Stories of animals may be 
read to the children and reproduced in oral language. 
Games and songs illustrating the habits of familiar animals 
tend to increase the,interest in their actions. Encourage 
the children in bringing pictures illustrating the habits and 
associations of animals. 


Upper Primary. 
The squirrel and rabbit are particularly interesting for 


observation. Encourage the children in bringing in their 
pets in the cages for a few days, feed them and watch their 
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habits, such as the quick movements, their action towards 
people, time of resting, of sleep, and of greatest activity. 

Covering: — Color of the fur on the different parts ; where 
are the long hairs, where are the short, fine hairs? Think 
how the fur ornaments the squirrel, how its color protects it 
from enemies, and how the fur keeps it warm in winter. 
Where does the squirrel live during the winter? How is 
the rabbit protected? Why shouldn’t the rabbit have along 
tail? 

Movements:—Name the different ways in which it can 
move. How do its claws help it climb? How many claws 
on each foot? In what position does it sit and rest? Why 
should the rabbit sit as it does? How does the squirrel 


carry its tail? Notice how he uses it in balancing when he 


leaps. Why does the squirrel like the wheel in the cage? 

Eating: — Notice the food it eats; which does it like 
best? How does it hold the food? What kind of teeth-has 
it for gnawing? Notice the split upper lip that helps it in 
gnawing, also note the rapid movement of the jaws. Does 
the rabbit eat the same things as a squirrel? Does he hold 
his food in the same way? Do they have whiskers like the 
cat? Why? 

Eyes and ears: — Are the eyes large or small? Why are 
they so bright looking? Why is he so quick to see every- 
thing? To which things does he pay the most attention? 
Why? How does he hold his ears? Why should the 
rabbit have such long ears? Howcan he move them? 

Voice: — How does the squirrel show his feelings? How 
many different feelings does he teli? Does the rabbit use 
any voice ¢o tell his feelings? Do they know their friends? 
How do they show it? Why is it hard for them to be kept 
in cages? 

After the oral observation lessons use the vocabulary in 
written sentences. Use a variety of forms, ¢.g. use of 
descriptive words in sentences, spelling exercises, answers 
to questions written on the board, comparisons by the use 
of connectives, imaginative forms in which the child repre- 
sents the animal telling his habits or his feelings, letters 
about your pets. Select reading lessons to further increase 
their interest in the habits and adaptations. Teach the chil- 
dren to, sketch in outline. The outcome of these lessons 
should be an increase of sympathy for animals and a 
corresponding decrease in the desire to torment them. Mrs. 
Gatty’s “ Parables from Nature” can be so read to them as 
to teach valuable lessons of refinment. 





A Gift from Germany. 


To Germany the civilized world is indebted for one of 
the most enjoyable of all Christmas delights, the Christmas 
tree. This custom was little known in England before the 
marriage of Queen Victoria, and was, we believe, introduced 
by the late Prince Consort. We call it a gift from Germany. 


The Mistletoe Bough. 


‘* Christmas is here, 
Bright its cheer, 
With holly and green, 
And lo! between 
Hangs the magic mistletoe bough. 


So Christmas day 
Is merry and gay, 
*Mid old and young, 
With mirth o’erhung, 
In the magic leaves of the mistletoe bough.” 
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Brownies in the School-Room. 
How They Helped Bring Christmas. 
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By JENNIE GILMAN. 







HE day had been very trying, and when 
she left her room that evening, Miss 
Leslie confessed herself tired and down- 
right cross. It was an effort to speak 
politely even to the children she passed 
on her way home. 

Now the Brownies had been about all 
day, and no sooner had she closed the school-room door 
than out they rushed from their hiding places and took 
possession. They rang the teacher’s bell; they read from 
the children’s primer ; — indeed, they had the jolliest times 
“playing school” until the sun went down and the room had 
grown quite dark. 

Then they all crept up to the desk to talk over what they 
had seen during the day. Sometimes their faces were very 
solemn; sometimes they shook their round little heads 
quite sadly. ‘This school is not right,” they said. “The 
children are thinking only of their own Christmas gifts, and 
the teacher is so anxious about the ‘tables,’ that she has 
forgotten that there zs a Christmas! We must change all 
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** They read from the children’s primer.”’ 


this to-morrow,” they said ; then with a hop and somersault 
every Brownie hid himself away in some warm corner to 
sleep till morning should come again. 

“This zs pleasant!’’ That is what the teacher said as 
she hung up her hat and cape next morning and put on the 
white muslin apron. For there was blackboard work to be 
done before the children came, and she had come a little 
earlier than usual. , 

How quiet it seemed! She could hardly recall even in 
memory the noisy restlessness that had filled the room the 
day before. How warm it seemed! After all, the janitor 
very seldom failed in his duty. How brightly the sun 
lighted up the softly tinted walls and made lovely lights 
through the little prism she had rather impatiently taken 
away from Johnny yesterday ; and, come to think of it, how 
bleak and bare staring white walls, such as some school- 
rooms had, would seem. 

And the blackboards were 
so smooth and clean and 
black! With a nice new 
pointed crayon, it was really 
a pleasure to write the 
morning lesson. No won- 
der the children enjoyed 
a well-sharpened pencil and 
put more heart into their 
slate work when they hadone. They should every one of 
them have one that morning. And so the teacher thought on, 
as she made out her problems full of 7’s and 9’s, making them 
as interesting as possible, because, after all, 7’s and g’s are 
hard even to grown-up folks. 

And now a blackboard verse, then she would be ready for 
the morning: session. She had planned to use this one 
to-day : 
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see 


“Sixty seconds make one minute; 
Sixty minutes make one hour,” 
it correlated so beautifully with certain work the children 
were to do that session; but something — what was it? — 
seemed to seize the crayon, and write instead : 
“ Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 


For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 
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** Something seemed to seize the crayon.” 


She had learned that verse away back in her normal days, 
and little children had seemed to her just what the verse 
said, in those days. "Twas a pity to have lost that old feel- 
ing about children; but Aad she? Some way it all seemed 
to come back to her this morning, and when at last the bell 
rang, and the children came trooping 
in, she met them with a kindly light 
in her eyes that they all, some way, 
seemed to feel at once. But what 
had made all this change? For only 
last night she had declared to the next 
grade teacher that she had reached the 
very limit of endurance, and that she 
wished from the bottom of her heart 
she need never teach another day. 

Well, there was the sunlight for one 
thing ; that always makes a difference ; 
still that was not all; nor could a soul 
in all the world, except the blessed 
little Brownies, always doing good, 
have told the secret of it. 

How they laughed! How they ran 
and danced and pranced when they 
whispered to her and she said, “ Well, 
this zs pleasant!” when she first came 
in. How their funny little eyes shone 
when they whispered the pleasant 
problems in her ear; and when the 
five largest Brownies climbed up and 
made that crayon say, 








“* It will blossom by 
Christmas.” 


“ Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said,” 

then it did seem as if the little creatures could hardly con- 
tain themselves. They hopped from desk to desk; they 
ran up the walls; they jumped from the window ledges ;— 
it was a wonder the teacher didn’t hear them herself; but, 
perhaps, she was too busy with her own thoughts. And now 
the children were in their seats, and so were the Brownies 
as well; but they were sitting in a funny little row along the 
blackboard ledge ; peeping up out of the ink-wells; looking 
down from the transom. And how the children would have 
laughed if they could have seen the funny little Brownie 
perched on the teacher’s shoulder, all ready to tell her what 
to do. 

And now, when the children had sung their little praise 
song, there was a story to be read ——for the morning story 
was a most important part of the morning session — at least, 
so the children thought. So Miss Leslie reached out her 
hand to take the story book. As she opened it how the 
leaves blew and rattled! ‘“ There is a draught,’’ thought 
the teacher, looking up at the transom; but the draught 
stopped, if it was a draught, 
with wonderful suddenness, 
and the book lay open at a 
story of the Christ Child. 

“Why not begin Christ- 
mas now?” whispered a 
Brownie. “Why not?” 
thought Miss Leslie; and 
she read Andrea Hofer’s 
sweet little story of “‘ The 
Stars and the Child,” which closes thus : 


“ And that is why the stars come just at bedtime ; for they 
know where they can find the loving child. It is in its dear 
mother’s lap, the light is shining in its face, it laughs up into 
sweet eyes, and love seems over everything. The stars 
know; for they have watched for many long years, and 
some day they will surely be satisfied, and when they do 
find a truly loving child, a child with shining face and trust- 
ing heart and gentle ways, they will shine out brightly and 
will sing with joy again, ‘A loving child, a loving child is on 
the earth’ ; and again the heavens will light up and the wise 
men come, and the manger be filled with shining, and the 
whole world will listen over again and remember about the 
wonderful child that was born and is come again.” 

Just here Fred noticed that the bright geranium had a big 
bunch of round buds. 
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“It will blossom by Christmas,” whispered the Brownie. 

“It will blossom by Christmas,” echoed the children. 

“ And it is the plant that Winnie brought,” said Ethel. 

A shadow came over Miss Leslie’s face for a second ; for 
Winnie was a very sick little girl at home now, and would 
never come back to school again. 

“ Could we not send it to Winnie for a Christmas pres- 
ent?” asked Ethel timidly. At this the Brownies jumped 
down from the transom, from the desks, from the windows — 
they ran and danced; they formed a funny little ring and 
danced around the teacher; they filled every little heart 
brim full of love for Ethel, who had spoken the first true 
thought — the thought of making some other child than 
herself happy at Christmas time. 

“ Ethel is like the loving child,” said the teacher softly ; 
and every child in the room felt his own little heart grow 
big with the Christmas spirit. 

It was ‘very unexpected. Miss Leslie hadn’t meant to 
begin Christmas for days and days yet. ‘Such times do so 
demoralize the order in a routine school.” But some way 
it had come upon her and had taken possession. She even 
broke her program and had no spelling lesson, for every 
child was so happy with his moulding and paper cutting — 
so happy making little gifts for somebody from the bright 
colored paper and soft clay —- that it seemed too bad to stop 
at just 10.15 and so she allowed the work to go on even 
until the gong for recess struck. 

How radiant the little faces were as they filed past her at 
recess! Her own face, too, was radiant as she said to the 
next grade teacher: “Just come in and see the Christmas 
presents the children have been making for their mammas 
and papas and everybody else! I didn’t mean to think of 
Christmas so early, but —” 

Then the gong struck. The next grade teacher went 
back to watch her file, and as Miss Leslie’s children passed 
her, looking so happy and eager, she, too, took on the 
Christmas spirit, and before noon another school-room was 
bright and happy, and forty more children had begun to 
think of giving Christmas joys to others. 

“Those children will forget all about their own presents,” 
said the laughing Brownies; “ and now let’s hurry away and 
find another school that has not yet thought to be happy in 
the happiest way, this blessed Christmas tide.” 

And taking hold of hands the joyous little troop ran 
gaily down the hill. 





gly chddmres --* 


Ted's Teaching. 


«Now, children,” continued thé teacher, ‘‘ remember and tell 
when you get home for what Egypt is noted.” 

Ted was sure he could remember, though he repeated it over 
and over again, ‘‘ ancient monuments.” 

When he reached the house, he rushed into the sitting-room 
exclaiming, ‘‘I know something, mamma, about Egypt that you 
don’t.” 

‘* Why, how proud I am of my little boy! 
me.” 

‘¢ Won't that be fun, to play real school,” cried Ted with 
delight. 

‘* You be Mary Lord and I’ll be Mr. Sampson. 
may close your books. 
Mary? ” 

*: The River Nile,” answered the-pupil. 

‘*No; you must give better ‘tention when I explain. I’m all 
discouraged "bout your work.” With such a wise look, Mr. 
Sampson continued, ‘‘ Eg¥pt is noted for the anxious moments 
that remain.” 


Suppose you teach 


Attention! You 
What is Egypt noted for, mamma,—no, 


Little Bessie had been guilty of telling something that did not 
happen, and when mamma reproved her for it, she said, ‘‘ Why, 
mamma, I didn’t mean it that way. I told it for an antidote.” 
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Primary Geography. IV. 


Meteorology. 


By ZonIA BAKER, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Ill. 


When it is evening, ye say, it will be fine weather; for the sky is red. 
And in the morning, It will be foul weather to-day; for the sky is red 
and lowering.— Matthew X VI, 2, 3. 


HERE is no subject which embraces so largely the 
interests of mankind, upon which so much comment 
has been made, and about whose laws there exists such 

broad and comprehensive ignorance, as the subject of 
meteorology. It is a classic among the sciences. Every 
people has looked upon weather, made it a part of its joys 
or sorrows according to temperament, intelligence, culture. 

To the religious, intuitive, poetic Greek, a god was 
present in wind, rain and sunshine. Whatever the weather 
might be a god directed it. 

A Hermes milked Phoebus’ dark-colored cows during a 
rain-storm and then drove them away into the blue pastures. 
A Perseus brought the Gorgon’s head which turned every- 
thing that gazed upon it, into stone when frost appeared. 
During a drought, the wayward son Phaeton was holding 
with unsteady hands the reins of Phoebus’ chariot. An Iris 
fastened her seven-striped bridge to earth in the rainbow. 
Every winter Pluto stole away the beautiful Persephone. 
While in every sunset Apollo hung the all-beautiful golden 
fleece temptingly in the west. 

But to the impious, unpoetic, enlightened (?) modern 
being this ever changing nature speaks a different message. 
A rain-storm speaks not to him of the work of a God, but of 
plans hindered or furthered. A frost brings no poetry into 
his soul, but speaks of the advanced prices of the injured 
crop. Have we not lost in piety in losing the Greek love 
of nature? Will not the return to nature study teach us 
of the one God who is present in law, in rain, wind and 
sunshine ? 

Any scientific subject must be carefully pursued day by 
day to reach the baws which govern the phenomena. 

It is with little difficulty that we have children make and 
record observations of certain meteorological occurences such 
as the first frost of autumn, the first snow of winter, a hail- 
storm or cyclone, but to observe and record daily the 
commonplace affairs of weather is quite another problem. 
It is the “ everyday weather” which makes climate not the 
exceptional, (if the term may be allowed when referring to 
nature, since there are no exceptions to natural laws). 

Nature sometimes uses the extraordinary as a great painted 
sign to fling into the face of the blind plodder to arouse 
him ; these are all he sees in nature. Climate, to him, con- 
sists of burning suns, driving rain and pelting hail. But to 
the open-eyed and open-hearted she presents ever changing 
transparencies of exquisite beauty. It is the duty of the 
school to open all eyes to this beauty and color, form 
relation and use. 


“Tf you get simple beauty and naught else. 
You get about the best thing God invents.” 


The casual glance does not reveal the whole beauty. 
Definite thought can only be based on definite observation. 
“TI believe” and “nearly” cannot enter into scientific 
records. H.R. Mills says “If speculations are not kept in 
strict quarantine, they are certain to infect our conception 
of facts with their fatal vagueness.” 

To cultivate alertness, habits of observation, and the 
power of responding to one’s entire surroundings ; to form a 
basis for mathematical geography and terrestrial climate is 
the direct motive for this work. 

The continued observation of the sun in its changing 
relation to the earth, in place of rising, setting, and change 
of length of noon shadow, moon’s phases, etc., lays a basis 
for mathematical geography. 

In the observation of wind, moisture in the form of 
clouds, rain, snow, dew, hail, and frost temperature, 
becoming definite by reading the thermometer ; air pressure 
from barometer ; seeing the relation of each to the other a 
basis of climate is made. 
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Forced observations are all but useless. The child’s 
interest must be aroused and sustained to secure educative 
work. Will he not tire of daily telling the direction of wind, 
kind of cloud temperature, etc. Not if the data obtained 
is used as a basis of reading, writing, drawing and literature. 
If the facts are gathered and stored away as so much 
rubbish of course it becomes tiresome and repulsive. 

I give below a suggestion of work done in the second 
grade. Teacher has outline of, or similar to, the following, 
on the board and records daily the facts given by children. 
For lack of space I give but one week’s record. 


Meteorological Record for rst week of Dec. (1893.) 

















Dey | Dei Peg or Dir ton Clad | eainatl romp Bare 
Mon. rs. Frost | South | Clear | None 6° | 29.6° 
Tues. 5 | None | South | Clear | None 34° | 29.5° 
Wed. 6 | Frost | N. west/ Clear | None 6° | 29.7° 
Thurs Frost | West | Cloudy | Snow 10° | 29.7° 
Fri. 8 | None |S. east | Cloudy | Snow 38° | 29.5" 
a oe 3F+2N]S, SE. |sc+2el/3N-+25| 19° | 29.6° 
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Children write on blackboard a description of their 
picture of the day. The following descriptions of two 
different days were copied from the board : — 


It is two o’clock. 

The sun is shining. 

There are no clouds now. 

There were white clouds this morning. 
There was dew this morning. 

The wind is blowing from the northeast. 
The temperature is 58°. 


JOHN KARSTIE. 
It is two o’clock. 


I cannot see the sun. 

It is under the clouds, 

The clouds are gray. 

It rained to-day. 

Is is not raining now. : 
There was no dew this morning. 
The wind blew from the east. 
The temperature is 60 . 


LUELLA. 


With the month’s record before them the answers to such 
questions as the following will lead them to useful generaliz- 
ations. 

What was the direction of the wind on cloudy days? 

What was the direction of the wind on clear days. 

‘What was the direction of the wind on rainy days? 

What was the direction of the wind on the coldest days? 
on the warmest days? 

How many days were clear last month? 

How many days were cloudy? 

How many mornings did you see frost or dew? 

What wind blew when we had frost ? 

Was it clear or cloudy on frosty nights ? 

What was the average temperature for the first week? 
Second? Third? Fourth? 

What was the average temperature for the month? Com- 
pare the preceding month. 

Many other features may be established which in teaching 
a fact involves much necessary number work. 

The weather record should be for both teacher and pupil 
a positive ornament to the room, a great picture gallery ; 
every column breathing forth literature, poetry and song. 

For instance to the first line naturally belongs the history 
of time, the myth of Chronos and the stories of the ways of 
measuring time from the first crude instruments down to the 
invention of our modern clocks and watches. 

The second line suggests to us the season stories, as 
Persephone, Baldur, stories of trees and mineralogy. In 
the third we find Medusa, the frost queen, turning every- 
thing to stone. 


The fourth gives us Hermes, Apollo’s cows, “ Ulysses and 
Bay of Winds,” etc. 

The fifth, cloud stories, such as “The Swan Maidens” 
and “ King Alkinoos.” 

The seventh, all the heat and sun myths as Phaethon and 
Prometheus. And the ninth, the moon stories and myths 
of many nations. 

For the songs, see Eleanor Smith’s “Songs for Little 
Children,” Parts I and II. 

For poems, Whittier’s “ Child Life.” 

For stories, Bulfinch’s and Cox’s Mythologies, and Cook’s 
Nature Myths and Stories. 


December. 


Eleraentary Geography for First and Second 
Grades. 


Geography. 


Evaporation and condensation; frost. Observe effect of frost 
on soil in plowed ground; in unplowed ; on rocks; on vegetation; 
effect of cold on covering, and behavior of animals. Moon’s 
phases. Daily weather observations. Changes in length of 
noon shadows since September. Change of place of sun’s rising 
and setting. 
Form — Model in Clay. 


Stones broken by frost, showing angular corners. 
Color — Paint. 


Same landscape painted in September showing winter change. 


Birds and animals in their winter and summer dress. Why 
different? 


Appearance of Form — Drawing. 


Trees, new moon, full moon. Illustrate stories. 


Number. 


Relative depth of freezing and thawing on north and south 
side of house; comparative depth of freezing in an area covered 
with vegetation and a barren area; plowed and unplowed; loam; 
sand; clay. Number of kinds of birds observed ; now compare 
with different kinds seen in October. Where are they? Compare 


length of noon shadow in September, October, November, 
December. ‘ 


Literature. 


Story of Medusa. 
Poems. ‘‘Jack Frost,” from ‘‘My Nursery.” 
Flake.” Saxe. 


Music. 


The ‘‘ Snow 


‘* Little White Feathers,” song for little children. 
Elinor Smith. 

‘¢The Snow Cloud,” song for little children. 
Smith. 

‘« Jack Frost,” song for little children. Part II. 

‘** The Tree in White,” song for little children. 
Smith. 

‘‘ The North Winter,” Song Stories for Kindergarten, by M. J. 
and Pattie Hill. 


Part I. 


Part I. Elinor 


Elinor Smith. 
Part II. Elinor 


The Law of Snow-Flakes. 


Through all their variety runs identity. Snow-nature is 
bound by a law of sixes. The sides of every prism and 
pyramid meet at one angle, — that of sixty degrees — or its 
multiples ; the rays of every star diverge at that one angle ; 
every vein upon those little fern leaves joins its stem at that 
one angle, or its multiples. The stars are all six-rayed, or 
rarely, twelve ; the centres all hexagonal. Watch the flakes 
of a whole winter’s storms: climb Chimborazo, go to the 
Pole, or make your mimic snow-storm for yourself inside a 
chemist’s bottle — never will you find a finished star with 
five rays or with seven, or with that law of the angles broken. 
The rays themselves are broken, but never that creative law. 
Bruised, shattered, huddled together, the snow-flakes reach 
us ; but through all bruise and shatter that law of sixes lies 
plain upon them. By that, they are, born and live and die. 

Is it not very impressive and awe-ful,— these mathematics 
carried down to the microscopic measurements, these 
“ethics of the dust” as Ruskin calls them,— the grand 
legislation of the universe laid thus upon invisible atoms ! 

— W. C. Gannett. 
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Color. IV.* 


Contrasted Harmony. 
By Henry T. BaILey, State Supervisor Drawing, Mass. 


HE theory that the child repeats in his own development 
the history of the race finds an illustration in his use of 
color. He loves color; he must apply it. He does 

so, when left to himself, like a savage with barbaric 
splendor of effect. He delights in kaleidoscopic explosions 
of color—in crazy parquetry patterns combining all the 
standard colors. Shall we allow him to indulge in his 
primitive tastes? Why should he repeat the weary blunder- 
ings of the race? Life is tooshort. The race has learned 
something in six thousand years, and he should know it. 
The child starts in life with a stock in trade given him by 
the Almighty. He is to buy and sell and get gain with that 
to be sure ; but besides, being “ the heir of all ages,” he has 
a right to make use of the vast treasure laid up by the race. 
He is poor indeed if he cannot draw upon that. The 
teacher’s business is to help him open a bank account. 

He must have his brilliant colors— he cannot yet per- 
ceive delicacy of hue,—but he shall have but one at a 
time. 

That each color may be 
seen to the best advantage it 


to produce it ; but the warm, green, and cool grays abound. 
(Please excuse the digression. I thought you might like to 
know why there were four kinds of gray in your sample 
book.) Of course your primary pupils will know nothing of 
all this : they will be led to see that the dusty pebble is one 
sort of gray, that the bark of an old “tame” cherry tree is 
another, the “moss” on it quite another, and that all of 
these differ from the gray you can make by spinning your 
color top with the black and white disks combined. It is 
not even necessary at this stage to have them distinguish 
the different grays, only to know that gray is a broad term, 
and that hardly two grays in nature are precisely alike. 

We often find the colors of unresolved light — white, 
black, gray,— side by side with a spectrum color. For 
example : 

“ The low December vault, 
In June be lifted high; - 


The largest clouds are flakes of down 
In that enormous sky.” 


We all love to watch the white clouds sailing across the 
deep June blue sky just as did the old Greeks who called 
them the flocks of Apollo, the sun-god. This blue and 
white is an illustration of the most primitive harmony of 
color,—a Contrasted Harmony,— a color combined with 
white, black or gray. It reappears in the blue ocean with 

its white crests, in the haw- 





thorn with its white flowers, in 





is to be combined with white, 
black or gray. White is the 
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our thorn apple and in all 
other shrubs and herbs which 








effect of complete light; 
black the absence of light; 


bloom white. A spray of 
almost any deciduous tree 








and gray the mingling of 
white and black. 
Gray is interesting. Here 
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shows the same harmony — 
gray and green. Among the 
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insects, bodies of hornets and 





is a bit of science for you. 


the upper side of the wings of 





The more advanced physicists 
claim that the eye secretes a 


the common colias butterfly 
are yellow and black; the 








substance called purpurine, 
which coats the retina as the 
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little’ copper-colored chryso- 
phanus is dull orange and 





silver prejaration coats a pho- 


black and gray. Among 








tographic plate, and that this 
substance contains three dif- 
ferent kinds of molecules, one 
affected by long ether waves, one by waves of medium 
length, and one by short waves. When the molecules 
affected by the longer waves are decomposed we have the 
sensation we call red ; the decomposition of those affected by 
waves of medium length gives us the sensation of green ; 
and of those affected by short waves that of violet. All 
other color effects are produced by complex reactions 
among the three kinds of molecules. 

When ether waves of all the different lengths between a 
forty-thousandth and a sixty-thousandth of an inch in length 
roll in fiercely together upon the molecules of the purpurine 
the effect appears to us as white — “exceedingly white as 
the light ;"” when they all flow in gently the effect seems to 
us a neutral gray. 

Now if the longer waves happen to predominate the 
effect is a gray tinged with orange or red,—a warm gray, 
we call it; if there happens to be an excess of waves of 
medium length the effect is green gray; if there are a few 
extra of short waves the gray is tinged with blue or violet 
and is called cool gray. 

Neutral gray is seldom found in nature because but few 
objects reflect to ug a properly shuffled assortment of waves 


~ * Copyrighted by EpucaTionat PusisHinc Co,, 1894. 


Figs. 6, 7, 8. 


birds the red-winged black- 
bird is our most brilliant 
example. 

Contrasted harmony isto be found in all early efforts at 
coloring. Our ancestors painted their houses white with 
green blinds ! 

To encourage and guide the pupils in their work a few 
designs constructed from colored paper by the teacher will 
be found helpful, for example, Figures 10, 11, 12 and 13. 
Fig. 10 is a border from Central African ornament. It may 
be easily constructed by gluing inch squares (red shade No. 
2) upon a ground of black. Fig. 11 is an Egyptian border 
of oblongs (red tint No. 1) on a white ground. The 
oblongs are 1’’ X 2” and the margin lines are of the same 
color and }”’ wide. The dark lines outside these indicate 
the edges of the white ground. Fig. 12 is a Greek border, 
as refined and perfectly balanced as many a more compli- 
cated Greek design. In this white stands for white, black 
for black, and the gray for red orange shade No1. Only 
the lower part of the border need be made. The units here 
are triangles 14” base, 2}” altitude, like one of the tablets 
in the Third Year Set, accompanying White’s New Course 
in Art Instruction.* Fig. 13, is a pattern of a tiled floor in 
a Mohammedan mosque, Cairo. The original was made of 


” * This is the best set of tablets ever made for use in elementary design 
in primary schools. They may be had of the Prang Educational Co. 


Fig. 9. 
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white and black marble (indicated here by white and black) 
and light red tiles (orangered tint No. 1) here shown by 
the half-tint- 
ing. Tocon- 
struct this cut 
out a white 
ground, and 
rule lines 
upon the back 
side of it so as 
to form 2” squares. These lines will show plainly enough 
upon the right side to locate the units, which are 1”’ squares 
and 2” X 24” oblongs. 

When by means of 
natural objects and such 
illustrations the pupils are 
familiar with Contrasted 
Harmony of color, have 
them bring from home 
examples of calico prints, 
wall papers, and other figured stuffs which illustrate this har- 
mony. These examples may be mounted upon sheets of 
cardboard of uniform size or placed in a scrap book for 
future use. 

The first work of the pupil in applying his knowledge in 
design may well be with the colored sticks of the standard 
colors such as are prepared for the kindergarten occupa- 
tions and are now used largely in number work in primary 
schools. 

Figures 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 show Greek and other frets such 
as the pupil can make with these sticks. In all these the 
spaces are some multiple of 4’’, and the sticks used are the 
1’, 2” and (for the margin lines) 4” lengths. The work of 
the pupil may be preserved by gluing the sticks to a gray, 
white or black mount of paper or card. 
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Fig. ro. 








Fig. 11. 
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Figs. 14, 15. 
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Older pupils (second and third year) will be able t« 
make such applications of color in design as those shown in 
Figures 14, 15 and 16. In 
these .do not use the standard 
colors. Just as soon as possible 
the pupil should be led to 
prefer the softer effects. Let 
him use any delicate color he 
prefers, trying it with white, 
black, and the various grays, to 
obtain the most satisfactory con- 
trasting tone. Good combi- 
nations are suggested in Figs. 
14 and 15, by the abbrevia- 
tions, W G 1, (warm gray No. 





























1.) OT 2, (orange tint No. eins 
2,) etc. 

As-a general rule, to construct a design of paper : 
(rt) Cut out the ground of the _ selected 
color; (2) Cut out the units and lay them upon 
the ground in their proper positions; (3) Cut 

the margin lines 
or inclosing 





—— forms and lay 
= them in place; 
: (4) Space the 
units accurate- 
ly and deter- 
mine the exact 
position and re- 
lation of every 
part; (5) Place 
the corners a units, etc., 


Fig. 12. 


a few delicate points at 
to insure the correct re- 
placing of parts; (6) Re- 
move one unit at a time, 
add a touch of glue near 
each corner and replace 
it carefully; (7) Place 
the design in a large book . | 
or under pressure until it is 
dry. 

This is fascinating work. 
Don’t waste time with it. 
If each pupil completes two 





constructed designs each 
year, that is enough, 
—perhaps one too many. 
Work for quality not 
quantity.- 





Christmas Decorations. 


Buy a sheet of gilt paper, that which is gilt on doth sides, 
and cut into little strips four inches long, and about a 
quarter of an inch wide. Fasten the two ends of each 
together with mucilage, until you have converted half your 
strips into paper rings. Then make up the rest into similar 
rings, only taking care to slip each strip through two of the 
dried rings before joining the ends. In this way you will 
soon have a gold-linked chain, many yards in length, with 
which to festoon the tree. 

If you happen to live where you cannot get gilt paper, 
string several yards of popped corn, putting a cranberry 
after every fifth or sixth kernel of corn. 

Brush the foliage of the Christmas tree here and there 
with gum water and sprinkle common salt thickly over the 
wet spots. This has the effect of frost when seen close to. 

For wall decoration, strung holly leaves have a good 
effect. Thread a packing-needle with the required length of 
twine, and string upon it the largest and most curly-looking 
holly leaves, taking care to pass the needle through the 
exact centre of each leaf. 

Mottoes in letters of white cotton wool have the effect of 
snow. They are produced by cutting out the letters in thick 


white paper, and pasting over them an even piece of clean 
white cotton wool, which is, when dry, pulled out so as to 
give it a fluffy or snowy appearance. The letters should 
afterward be carefully trimmed with a sharp pair of scissors 
and mounted on a colored ground. 

Also, letters may be made of brown paper, rolled and 
flattened into the form required, then gummed and covered 
with tinfoil. If this is well crumpled first, it resembles 
frosted silver. 

Another way is to cover the letters with paper roses, made 
by cutting rounds of tissue-paper the size of a silver dollar, 
sewing five, one inside the other, creasing them together, 
and setting them closely side by side. 

Stars, crosses, wreaths or mottoes in rice decoration are 
very showy against a dark background. They look like 
carved ivory. The required shape should be cut out on 
cartridge-paper, firmly glued down to its intended -founda- 
tion, and then covered with a coating of thick, warm paste, 
or very strong white gum, into which the rice-grains must 
be dropped. The best plan of applying the rice is, first, to 
take a small quantity in, say, a paper funnel, and scatter it 
over the design till dry, then pour on more gum, and repeat 
the process until the proper thickness and evenness are 
obtained.— Sed. 
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THE Hoy Famity. 


PEACE AND 


“ This holy chime ! 

Recalls the scenes of olden time, 

When all the midnight clouds gave way 
To usher in the glorious day 

So long desired. O Bells! ring on, and spread 

thro’ earth 

The tidings of a Saviour’s birth, 

Till mortals everywhere fulfil 
Peace and good will! 


By Carl Miiller. 


GOOD WILL. 


Peace and good will ! 
The Christmas bells are ringing still, 
As once they rang upon the height 
Where shepherds watched that wintry night, 
Long years ago! Ah, sweetly, sweetly do they 
chime, 
In notes of rapture so sublime, 
That thro’ our hearts their echoes thrill 
Peace and good will!” 





Christmas in the Kindergarten. 
By CONSTANCE CUSHING, Boston. 


ROEBEL declared that a child should learn by doing. 
F This seems to me to bear very strongly on the child’s 
understanding of Christmas. What does Christmas 
signity to the ordinary child? A time when he receives 
presents, is probably the principal idea which suggests itself 
to his mind. Now that is obviously wrong. It ignores the 
spirit and deals only with the material. The kindergarten 
idea is always to present the hidden underlying meaning of 
everything. How shall we make a child understand the 
great and beautiful words, “It is better to give than to 
receive.” Not only is it better, it is more joyous. If this 
can be brought to the child’s comprehension, if he can fully 
understand, and act on it, how his whole after life will be 
brightened by it. 

What can a child give at Christmas,— what can the tiny 
fingers do? The lkindergarten supplies material and in- 
struction. The little one weaves mats, sews cards, and 
makes many things, which the teacher, by adding a bit of 
cardboard, a tag or a ribbon, fashions into some dainty trifle 
that he can take home. ‘This. may serve as a gift to one of 
his family or friends, or be placed on the Christmas tree 
at the kindergarten or in his own home. 

In preparing for Christmas, I think it desirable to begin 
in plenty of season, introducing the idea gradually in con- 


nection with the regular winter lessons on snow-flakes, ice, 
frost, etc. God has given us all the beautiful things around 
us to make up happy, not*by keeping them for ourselves, 
but by sharing them with others. It is well to intersperse 
stories of helpfulness and generosity as opportunity offers. 
When the subject of giving is introduced, ask who knows 
anything about Christmas? Then tell the story of the com- 
ing of the Christ-Child, part at a time, with corresponding 
carols and work. In connection with the Star of Bethlehem, 
“Shine Out, O Blessed Star!” which is a great favorite 
with the children, is frequently sung. For an occupation, 
the teacher might outline a star on stiff paper. Let the 
children paint it yellow or gild it, very carefully, and cut it 
out. The star can then be mounted on a bit of ribbon, or 
strip of fringed paper of some nuetral tint, thus forming a 
dainty book-mark. Or the star may be sewn and the card 
used to ornament a box cover. Snow-crystals* cut from 
white paper, and pasted on a colored background are also 
very pretty for the same purpose. (See border at top of 
next page.) 

Among decorations for the kindergarten room at Christ- 
mas, these are bright and attractive.* If thin square pieces 
of thin colored paper are folded and cut in such a way as to 
form a sort of lace pattern; when the paper is laid open 





* Fold snow crystals. Fold the square to an oblong, then fold again to 
a square, and again to the form of a kite. Cut the crystals from this form 
in the same manner that paper dolls are cut. 
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again, they may be gummed to the window, and give an 
effect suggesting panes of stained glass. Long chains of 
alternate straws and paper counters serve as ornaments for 
the tree, or if a number of them are fastened side by side 
they make window shades something like the Japanese 
portieres of bamboo and beads. (See illustration.) 
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DecoraTep Winpow AT CHRISTMAS. 























Upper part showing lace work and lower part the design and unit of design 

for portiere, 

With a little time and thought many really dainty and 
attractive little gifts may be made of the children’s work. 
Stars, holly-berries and leaves, and snow-flake designs are 
suitable for sewing at this time, and may be made into book- 
marks, blotter-covers, calendars, photograph frames, stamp 
or court-plaster cases, and the like. Woven mats form 
pretty sachets, blotters, trays, cornucopias, hanging pockets, 
and with sand-paper on the back, match-scratchers. Kid 
cut in the form of leaves, the veins outlined in silk, makes 
simple penwipers. Decorated cardboard may be used for 
picture frames and book covers. Four equilateral triangles 
sewn together to form a triangular pyramid, with the addi- 
tion of pins stuck between the joined edges, makes a useful 
little present. A large equilateral triangle of stiff paper 
forms a charming bonbon box.t 





*Fold for lace pattern for window decorations. Take a six-inch 
square (or any size desired) and fold to a triangle, then again to a smaller 
triangle. Fold back the two loose corners to form a still smaller triangle. 
Then cut of small geometric figures of various shapes, leaving the square 
cut in different designs. 


+ Fold the corners of the triangle to the centre and crease. Turn the 
paper over. Join two continuous angles of the hexagon, leaving the 
folded triangles free. Join the other angles in the same manner, creas- 
ing the lower edge to make atriangle in the middle. Catch the sides 
together with narrow ribbon, and make handles of the same. The 
triangles or sides of the box may be painted. Either leave the triangles 
loose, or turn them over one another to form a triple cover to the box. 


What the children do may Seem trifling to some people, 
but to the little one, the paper mat, made into a catch-all 
for mamma, the thing into 
which he has put thought and 
labor, means as much and 
perhaps more to him, than 
the expensive present which 
an older person might give. 
It is not the object but the 
thought, not the result but 
the intention which affects 
the child. 

One might ask the chil- 
dren to bring pictures cut 
from papers or magazines 
and any cards they would like 
to give away to make some- 
one happy. These could be 
pasted by the teacher, or by 
the children, in odd mo- 
ments, under her directions, upon cloth leaves fastened 
together to make a picture-book to be given to some child 
who is sick and absent from kindergarten, or to some in- 
stitution where a number could enjoy it. In kindergartens 
where it will not be a burden upon the parents, each 
child might bring as at Thankgiving time, one piece of 
fruit or a vegetable, to be collected and given to the poor. 

Long after the vacation is over the children love to sing 
the carols, “A Wonderful Tree,” “Children, Can you Truly 
Tell?” “Sing, Little Children, Sing,’’ and the one which 
begins, “ Once a little baby lay,” and the others that bring 
back again to their hearts the joyous spirit of Christmas- 
time. 














Sewing card of holly leaves. 


Materials for the lower part of illustrated window, can be obtained at 
any kindergarten store,— colored straws and cardboard discs. 


Sn >w-flake Trees. 


‘* His cheek against the window pressed 
His hands at rest, 
Our little Ned, with eyes of blue, 
So clear and true, 
Watches the snow as, thick and fast, 
The flakes fly past. 


Queer questions in his small brain grow, 
He wonders so: 

‘ Where do they come from, mamma dear, 
Down into here?’ 
Maybe they’re feathers, pretty things, 
From snowbirds’ wings.” 


Yule Peace. 


In Norway and Sweden Christmas is called Yule-peace, 
and at this season everyone is expected to be at peace with 
his neighbor. People who can afford it keep open house ; 
the tables are spread with food, and neighbors and friends 
come and go at will. In some parts of the country a cake 
is set outside in the snow, a custom dating back to the days 
of Thor. During the evening, messengers are hurrying 
here and there, and the Christmas box, labeled with the 
name of the one for whom it is intended, in some mysteri- 
ous manner is thrown into the room. 








Welcome. 
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And she says that I needn’t feel troubled nor fear 
For he’s certain and sure to leave lots of things here, 
Of course she knows best and I’ll do as I’m bid, 
































































































































































Dear friends, we bid you welcome ; 
We're glad to see you here ; 

And we hope by our politeness 
This gladness may appear. 


We know that you have come to see 
And hear each pupil show 

His parents and his many friends 
Just how much he may know. 


I’m sure we all will do our best 
In pieces or in song ; 

Your kindness, then, will do the rest ; 
We hope ‘twill not seem long. 


We'd like to see you often, 
Come in on any day, 
And we'll try to make you happy 
With our work and with our play. 
—Edith Everhard. 


Polly’s Plan. 


By Susiz M. Bgst. 


I’m thinking of hiding these playthings of mine 
For I'm almost sure Santa Claus will decline 
To leave any more, if he sees what a lot 

Of nice looking toys and treasures I’ve got. 


Here’s a doll that he gave me last year — it is true 
She’s not quite as clean as when she was new, 

But none of her limbs are lost, and her clothes 
Are perfectly good, as you see, I suppose. 


Then here is her buggy, the parasol’s torn, 
And the afghan is looking a little bit worn, 
But many a child would be happy I know 
To have as pretty a buggy to show. 


A dresser with drawers and a big beveled glass, 
A cook-stove, a kettle, and each one first-class, 

A bed and two pillows with shams of real lace, 

A table, a desk, and a little book-case. 


A set of blue dishes, a whole lot of games, 

And five pretty books, with gilt-printed names, 
A black-board, a chair, and a stool — that is all 
Old Santa will find when he comes for his call. 


But I think, as I said, that such an array 
Will prove quite sufficient to scare him away, 
I'm afraid that he'll be so astonished that he 
Will gather his gifts and leave nothing for me. 


So I’ve thought+it would be an excellent plan 

To hide all these things from the dear little man, 
I'll run and ask mamma and if it is right 

I'll carry them all to the attic tonight. 


(Goes out and comes back.) 


It cannot be done? I must let. them be seen 

For mamma has told me that it would be mean 

And really sinful to try and deceive him, 

And that such a proceeding would very much grieve him. 





But I must say I’d feel safer if some things were hid! 













Father Year’s Party. 


Father Year gave a party one time, 
And all his dear children invited. 

They had scattered all over the world, 
And yet not a member was slighted. 


They came, several hundred, and filled 
His dining-hall, sumptuous and splendid, 
And merriment ruled every hour 
Till the wonderful party was ended. 


New Year’s wore her lovely white robe 
With snowdrops adorning her bosom; 
Her jewels she fastened secure, 
For fear in the dance she might lose ’em. 


Feb. Twenty-Second came ringing his bells 
And pulled very hard at the latchet ; 

Because it was cold” — he never tells lies — 

He pounded the door with his hatchet! 


That roguish young sir, April First, 
Escorted the gentle Miss May-day, 

And she was so smiling and sweet 

He thought her a very fine lady! 


June, lovely June, had a white apron on. 


And Fourth or July, like a rocket, 


Came dashing right into the house 


With crackers stuffed into his pocket. 


Thanksgiving, so lovely and gracious, 
Was there with her bounty unsparing; 


Though favors and blessings she showered 


On all of the poor and wayfaring! 


And Christmas, most loved one of all, 


Came home with her pine and her holly? 


Time fails me — I pause ! — but every one said, 


The party was perfectly jolly! 
— Mrs. R. N. Turner. 


The Frost Tree. 


This morning, sleepy little Fred — 
Full of soft cobwebs was his brain 

Which sleep had spun there — from his bed 
Crept, to discover, fresh and plain, 
A silver. picture on the pane. 






It was a fir tree, large, entire, 
With lower boughs bent heavily, 
And peak as pointed as a spire ; 
While every twig against the sky, 
Pointed as if with a diamond eye. 


Fred wondered ; and drew near to look 
An instant ; then called out with glee, 
To Gold- Locks, early at her book 
Of fairy tales, to come and see 
His beautiful white Christmas tree. 
— Selected. 
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A Letter to Santa Claus. 


(Recitation for a little boy.) 
(Platform should have the representation of a fire-place upon it with stockings.) 


I’ve written a letter to Santa, 
But how shall I send it — how? 
I don’t know what his address is, 
’Cept it’s up ’mongst the ice and the snow. 


I want him to get it just awfully, 
’Cause there’s lots of things that I wrote 

That 1 wanted, and I know he won’t bring them, 
Unless he should get my wee note. 


I suppose that I might ask the postman, 
To take it to him when he went 

To carry round papers and letters 
That the grown-up people have sent. 


But then he won’t get it till morning. 
Oh, dear! it can never go so. 

I'll pin it right onto my stocking, 
Right here, on the end of the toe. 


Now when Santa Claus fills up my stocking, 
He'll find the note there on the toe. 
And he ca ries so many things with him, 
I'll get all I wanted, I know. 
— Selected. 





Twin Sisters. 


‘here are two little sisters, and isn’t it odd? 
They look more alike than two peas in a pod. 
When they laugh or they dance or they pout or they 
play, 
I’ve noticed they do it the very same way. 


One chatters all day, and can sing like a bird. 
Can you guess why the other one says never a word? 
I’ll whisper the reason — the dear little lass 
Stays always behind the big looking-glass. 
—A. M. P. 
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Advice to Dolls. 


“3 (A little girl should sit in a small: hair b fore a 
‘ row of dolls and give this advice with upraised 
y finger.) 


laa 


{> 





Don’t fall right over the minute any one 
tries to make you sit up straight. 
Don’t get your hair in such a mop that 
no one can comb it, without tearing it out. 
Don’t smile all the time, and don’t 
leave your eyes half-open and half-shut for 
a moment or two. That makes one feel 
“ creepy.” 


Don’t — if you are a jointed doll— 
don’t squeak. 


Don’t put on airs if you are better 
dressed than other dolls. 


And lastly, don’t get lost again, down 


is enough to 
worry anybody’s mamma. —/ean Gray in 
Little Men and Women. 


Hippity-Hop. 


(Ten little boys and girls come skipping and dancing down the plat- 
form, hand in hand.) 


(All.) 


Hippity-hop, hippity-hop, 
Girls and boys all dancing down 
Merry and glad to Santa Claus town. 


First child. 
J want a drum to go doom / boom / 


Second child. 
/ want a tiny little broom. 


Third child. 
Give me a horn that I can blow. 


Fourth child. 
And a cart for me that will surely go. 


Fifth child. 
A real live dog to go dow! wow/ 


Sixth child. 
And I want a pretty red tin cow. 


Seventh child. 
A set of dishes with tea to pour. 


Eighth child. 
Just a hobby horse and nothing more. 


Ninth child. 
A pretty doll with golden hair. 


Tenth child. 
A picture book and a rocking-chair. 


(All.) 


Hippity-hop, hippity-hop, 
Girls and boys all dancing down 
All in a row to Santa Claus town, 
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The Dolls’ Christmas. 


By MARA L., PRATT. 
First Little Girl. 


It seems to me I can hardly wait for Santa Claus to come — 
that is, it seems to me Dolly can hardly wait. Of course J could 
wait, 1 am so much older than she is; but the poor child does so 
need a new dress! I have asked Santa to bring her one like my 
big sister Emma’s party dress — blue — oh, such a lovely color! 


Second. 


Well, my Dolly can get along this season very well without a 
new dress —she has thirty-nine now; and some of them are 
quite new. But the poor dear does so need a hat with feathers 
and truly ribbons. There is one down in the milliner’s window 
that her heart is just set on; and as I heard my mamma say to 
papa only last evening when I was asleep on the sofa, ‘‘ It is just 
as well to let children have what they want, if one can.” 


Third (holding up a bald-headed doll.) 


And my poor Dolly is so sensitive about her hair! She has no 
hear: to ask either for hat or dress. You see (holds out her dol) 
it all came out when she had the measles. I am going to set her 
in the fireplace Christmas eve ; for my papa says that Santa Claus 
has some wonderful hair restorer. Mamma laughed when he 
said that —I wonder why /— and she said that often when people 
lose their hair it grows out next time curly. Won’t my dolly be 
happy if Santa does grow her some lovely yellow curly hair? 


Fourth (holding up a legless doll.) 


My poor Dolly is asking Santa Claus every day for a carriage — 
a real carriage with a handle to push and two wheels in front. 
I am sure it is very plain that the poor child needs a carriage. 
Shouldn’t you think you needed a carriage if you (holds doll out) 
were as nnfortunate as she is? 


Fifth (holding out a handsome doll.) 


I tell my Dolly every day that she ought to be a very, very good 
child. She has every thing she needs. That comes of being born 
with a silver spoon in her mouth. Even J can’t think of anything 
she needs; and soif Santa Claus would bring her whole lots of 
candy — enough to last till the next time he comes —she would 
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really be quite content. And I’m sure that isn’t teasing — is it? — 
to ask Santa for just one thing? 


Sixth. 


My Dolly asked Santa for a very odd Christmas present you will 
think. Now the other day when the doctor came to see me 
because I had the croup, he said he suppo-ed all children would 
have to have all the children’s diseases sooner or later; so when 
Dolly heard that she began to dread the black medicines. Oh, 
dear! if she could have a little box of those sweet little home- 
opathic pills like Ethel Moore’s, instead of the awful medicine we 
have to take at our house! 


Seventh (holding up a very old-fashioned doll.) 


I am afraid my Dolly may be growing vain; but ever since the 
last fashion-book has come she has begged and begged for a new 
circular skirt — hers is so scant, you see (holds doll out). Then 
her sleeves are so small — like Noah’s Ark, my New York cousin 
would say. And her hat —it should be trimmed very high and 
wide. Aud a buckle — everybody that is anybody has a buckle, 
you know. And Aunt Anna says a red velvet “ stock” would be 
lovely —the new red, you know, that is all the fashion! 


Eighth. 


Iam afraid your Dolly is vain. 
but books — books with pictures. She is just dying for ‘‘ Cinder- 
ella” and ‘‘ Jack, the Giant Killer.” Of course I like my Dolly to 
have a taste for books; — likely she may go to college some day. 


Ninth. 


My Dolly doesn’t care so much about books; but I am sure she 
is going to make a lovely society lady. She talks all the time 
about giving teas —five-o’clock teas—just as my auntie does; 
but of course she can do nothing without a lovely china tea-set. 
I hope Santa Claus does not object to society ladies; for I khow 
nothing my Dolly longs for half so much as a real China tea-set. 


All together. 


And now, dear friends, we’ve told you what our Dollies want 
Christmas. And you see we are very unselfish mammas — every 
one; for we have not mentioned a single thing we want ourselves. 
Mammas never do; and we shall be very happy and quite content 
if our children are made happy by finding, on Christmas morn- 
ing, the very things they want most in all the world. 


Now my Dolly wants nothing 





A Word with Santa Claus. 


(Recitation for a little girl.) 


’Sh—I’ve got out of bed, just a minute, 
To tell you —I’ll whisper it low — 
The stockings I hung by the fire 
Are for me— not for mamma, you know, 
For mine are so awfully little, 
Dear Santa Claus, don’t you see? 
And I want, oh! so many playthings 
They won’t hold enough for me. 
So I want you to surely remember, 
And fill these as full as you can ; 
’Cause I have n’t been very naughty, 
And —you’re such a nice, kind man! 
I'd like a live dolkwif you please, sir, 
That can talk and call me “* mamma ;” 
Not one that is full of saw dusi, 
As all my o¢her dolls are. 






Christmas Song. 
(Arr — “ Auld Lang Syne.’’) 


Oh, we are merry children all, 
We'll tell to you to-day 

The warmth and light, the joy and cheer, 
Of this, our happy day. 


CHoRus. 
This is a happy, happy day, 
The happiest of the year ; 
It brings to every human heart 
A feeling of good cheer. 


Then let us join the chorus sung 
All through the land to-day, 
“ All honor to Saint Nicholas, 
And his bright, glad Christmas Day.” 


CHORUs. 
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Phan can 
eke \. ING a song of Christmas ; 
ee Stockings full of toys, 
All things in Santa’s pack 
For merry girls and boys. 
Then sing so long and sing so strong 
That each one will remember 
How full is the world of boys and 
girls 
This joy-day of December.” 





Emily Jane. 
(Recitation for a little girl holding a dilapidated doll.) 


Oh! Christmas time is coming again, 

And what shall I buy for Emily Jane? 

O Emily Jane, my love so true, 

Now what upon earth shall I buy for you? 
My Emily Jane, my doll so dear, 

I’ve loved you now for many a year, 

And still while there’s anything left of you, 
My Emily Jane, I'll love you true 


My Emily Jane has lost her head, 

And has a pota‘o tied on instead. 

A hole for an eye ani a lump for a nose; 

It really looks better than you would suppose. 
My Emily Jane has lost her arms 

The half of one leg’s the extent of her charms. 
But still, while there’s anything left of you, 
My Emily Jane, I'll love you true. 


And now shall I bring you a fine new head, 
Or shall I bring you a leg instead? 
Or will you have arms to hug me tight, 
When naughty ’Lizabeth calls you a fright? 
Or I'll buy you a dress of satin so fine, 
*Mong all the dolls to shimmer and shine; 
For oh! while there’s anything left of you, 
My Emily Jane, I'll love you true. 
— Selected. 


Mamma’s Hired Man. 


“Wood and water, water and wood, 
I’ve carried them times and times ; 
The work is hard but the wages are good,— 
Cookies are bigger than dimes.” 
— Sel. 


Practicing. 
(To be given with appropriate gestures.) 


Ten little troublesome fingers, 
Ten little finger-nails — 
Pattering on the piano, 
Scattering over the scales, 
Clicking and clacking and clattering, 
Each in the other’s way — 
What trying and sighing and crying 
To teach little children to play. 


To play? I call it working, 
When ten little fingers like mine 
Are bumping and clumping and thumping 
And never will fall into line. 
They fumble and tumble and stumble, 
They trip and they skip and they hop, 
And just when the music is gayest 
They come to an obstinate stop. 


Do you think that mamma’s pretty fingers 
That sparkle and dance on the keys 

While the music is rippling below them, 

Were ever as clumsy as these? 
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I would work — I would patiently practice, 





How patiently — day after day, 


If I thought that my practice and patience 


Would end in such beautiful play. 
— St. Nicholas. 


. Cambric Tea. 


My mamma says that cambric tea 
Is good for little girls like me. 
She makes it very white and thin 
Instead of putting cambric in. 
It really is a d’licious drink, 
And doesn’t taste as you would think. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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The Christmas Tree. 


(Arr —“‘ Maryland, My Maryland.”’) 


O, Christmas tree! O, Christmas tree ! 
Again we hail you, Christmas tree ! 

Though storms may rage and dark the night, 
Thé Christmas tree gleams warm and bright. 
O, Christmas tree! O, Christmas tree ! 
Again we hail you, Christmas tree ! 


O, Christmas tree! O, Christmas tree ! 
A story sweet you tell to me ; 

You tell of that best gift to men, 

The Christ Child born in Bethlehem. 
O, Christmas tree ! O, Christmas tree ! 
A story sweet you tell to me. 


O, Christmas tree ! O, Christmas tree ! 
Your branches green I love to see ; 
Tho’ years may pass and we grow old, 
Your blessed tale will still be told. 
O, Christmas tree! O, Christmas tree ! 
Your branches green I love to see. 

— Lucy Wheelock. 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 


together for a social talk and 


teachers will be in place 
receive attention and be treated in 
to the greatest number.) 


their work, if they were with a congenial com of other 
here. Questions and letters to the editor pe oe 
the best way to bring the greatest good 


Christmas. 


Another Christmas! Another opportunity of telling The 
Story over again to the little folks—the story that never 
grows old or loses its attraction for the children. 

Again comes the lesson of unselfishness in giving and of 
greater thought for others than for one’s self. In addition 
to this lesson of the season, that of “peace and good-will” 
is added. Illustrate this in the morning talks, teachers. 
Put those words on the blackboard early in the month, and 
make their meaning clear by a variety of little incidents that 
are within the child’s world and comprehension. It takes 
wisdom for teachers to mingle the Santa Claus features of 
Christmas with the deeper meaning of the season so that 
the children may lose none of their “fun” and “ good 
time,” and yet be happier, better, and more loving for the 
Christmas influence. 


Our Supplementary Picture. 


I wish this picture might come to you as smooth and 
beautiful as I see it now hanging above my desk as I write. 
The folding of the paper for the mail will make a seam 
through the centre, but if you use a hot iron upon the back 
of it, I think it-will smooth sufficiently to frame for the 
school-room. Tel! the children it is the Sistine Madonna 
by Raphael, and then tell them all you can find out about 
Raphael, that they may know it always by name. Tell them 
that Sisfme means that it hangs in the Sistine chapel in 
Italy, and describe the different figures in the picture. 
There is a great deal to say about the picture as a whole, 
and there is nothing in it beyond their comprehension. 
Don’t forget to explain the word Madonna, and why there 
are so many Madonnas. 


The Large Type Story. 


There is some doubt whether the real meaning of the 
story in large type, ‘“‘ The Christ-Child,” will be understood 
by the children who read it. The teacher must add the 
necessary explanation, and perhaps it may help her to know 
that at the close of the story from which this is taken are 
these words : 


And whoso receiveth one such little child in my name’ 


receiveth me. 


Wanted ! ! 


Some primary teacher, who feels the necessity of teaching 
children to make better figures, to give us a good, bright, 
breezy column of her experience in this part of number 
work. Our business men groan over the figure making of 
our boys and girls who enter their stores or counting-rooms 
after leaving the public schools. The hieroglyphics which 
children are permitted to make in school have cost many a 
boy a good place in a counting-room as accountant or book- 
keeper, because, “I will not have my books ruined by such 
crude figureg,’”’ says the business man. 

If correct forms of figures should begin anywhere it is in 
the primary schools ;—in the very first year. After the 
child has found out that the character 2 means just the 
same as two ones, he begins to study the form of this 
strange-looking symbol which the teacher has placed upon 
the board for him to copy. ‘ 

The teacher, very likely, went to the board in the hurry 
of school work and placed a line of 2’s horizontally for the 
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seat work of the little folks. She has not made two of these 


alike in the whole line. What must the little puzzled brain 
conclude about it? He begins by noticing where the curved 
lines curl around in one figure and dares to think Ae could 
do that, and down it goes on his slate, after a fashion. He 
is encouraged and turns to the next. More curves, more 
“ curl-a-cues,” all running around in new ways. He glances 
along the line, and lo! there is not another 2 in them all 
like that on his slate. Down goes the pencil and down go 
his hopes of success. 

It zs strange how many kinds of 2’s a teacher can make, 
and it is equally a wonder why she does not see the trouble 
she makes for the children. No wonder our figure-making 
is quoted as a disgrace to us. 


Who Will Lend a Hand? 


The following letter has been received from a teacher in 
California, and its tone of sincerity must appeal to teachers 
everywhere. Will every teacher who knows one way to 
contribute to an enforced entertainment, such as she must 
provide, write this teacher personally, or through the col- 
umns of Primary EpucaTion? ‘The “rainy season” may 
be over if you wait for this paper to find space for half it 
desires to publish. 


GARDEN GROVE, ORANGE Co., CAL., Oct. 24, 1894. 
Dear Editor : — 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” 
sayeth the inspiring columns of Primary EDUCATION, “and I will give 
you rest.” We come from a secluded berg in western California, asking 
what can I do for my sixty-six boys and girls in the first five primary 
grades, at recess and noon? Now that the rainy season is about to 
begin, and we must entertain and be entertained indoors, in a room 
hardly large enough to seat us all when in mental work, how can we 
help these bodies of ours, and rest the mind, in pleasure, as well? My 
knowledge of games is exhausted, and finding no help in fellow-teachers 
near, I hope a sufficient number of interested workers will be benefited 
by whatever suggestions you can give —if this troubled plea is worthy 
your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
INEZ TARR 


Another Letter. 


Here is another private letter that will be welcomed by 
all, except the teacher who wrote it, who never dreamed of 
seeing it in print; but it is too suggestive and helpful, 7 
the spirit of it, to leave it out. 


“ What have I done for Christmas 
in my sckool? Everything. Have 
had “shows” of all kinds, but at 
last have become converted to the 
kindergarten principle, and firmly 
believe that children are far happier 
in making gifts for parents than in 
receiving them frum the teacher, and 
the teachers have expenses enough. 
I have tried both ways. When we 
give them gifts from a tree it only 
lasts a short time, and that is the end 
of it; but when sey make the gifts 
for parents they sew into them many 
stitches of love, and the pleasure of 
a secret is sweet even to a littie tot. 

The second loveliest time that I 
have had in school was last year, 
; when I had a Christmas tree on which 

BDA? wason y the children’s work, and the 
work was prefty,too. Stars, cornu- 
copias, boxes, etc., to decorate it w ith. 
* Paper stars — some of silver and all 
colors; we folded and pasted them; 
we had cornucopias with woodbine; 
boxes with birds; pin-irays; cards 
the children had sewed, etc. I have 
it a week before school clceses at 
Christmas, and the children enjoy it 
every day. Even the bare tree is 
pretty to them, for it is the symbol 
of joy and love. They enjoy seeing it 
bloss m out daily with their own 
work, and they are so ha*py as they 
gather around it at n%on and recess and talk about it, and find something 
they had not seen before. It is their very ow- tre’, and th : fruit it bore 
was the f nif of Jove —their love to parents. That tree made all the 600 
children — doys as well as girls—in our building happy, for every one 
came in to see it. You would be surprised to see how much can be done 
with paper and colored crayons, and how artistic such work can be 
made.” 
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The Christ-Child. 


Arranged and adapted from ‘‘ Christ-Child Tales”” (Andrea Hofer.) 
By Mara L. Pratt. 


1. A long, long time ago, on the night 
before Christmas, a little child, wandered alone 
up and down the streets of a large city. 





2. The pavements were snowy and icy. 
The child had on neither shoes nor stockings; 
but it was glad in its heart because it was 
Christmas Eve, and the whole world seemed 
glad. 





3. Everywhere the light was streaming out 
from the windows; and inside the houses there 
were bright candles and beautiful Christmas- 
trees, loaded with presents for the children. 





4. The boys and girls in these houses were 
playing games; and their merry laughter rang 
out into the street. 





5. The little child was glad with them, and 
clapped its hands and said, “ O, they are very 
happy there! Surely they will share their 
Christmas with me, and will let me come into 
their bright, warm home! ” 





6. So the little child ran up the broad stone 
steps and tapped softly at the door. But the 


tall servant said, “Go away, little child; there - 


is no room for you in here.” : 





7. And the child turned away sorrowful. 
The streets seemed colder and darker than 
before; and the bright windows he could hardly 
see because of his tears. 





8. Farther and farther down the street 
where the homes were less beautiful the child 
wandered. There were still Christmas trees 
in every house; and upon them were beautiful 
dolls and toys and picture books. 


9. The child stopped beforé one of these 
windows and tapped upon the pane. A little 
girl came and looked out at the child; but she 
only shook her head and said, “Go away for 
we cannot take care of you now.” 


10. Then the child turned away. “ Will 
no one share their Christmas with’ me,” he 
sobbed ; the light is so bright, and I love it so.” 


11. The street now grew darker and nar- 
rower. ‘The homes were small and poor. It 
was very late,and the night grew very cold 
and still. 
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12. Suddenly there appeared a bright ray 
of light. It shone out through the darkness 
into the child’s face. “I will go and see if 
these people will share their Christmas with 
me,” he whispered. 





13. Then the little child went straight up 
to the window from which the light was shin- 
ing; it was a poor, low, little house, but the 
child thought only of the light in the window. 





14. Inside there was only a little tallow 
candle; but it seemed to the little wanderer as 
bright.as the sun. The candle stood in an old 
cup, and beside it, in the same cup, stood a 
little twig of the evergreen tree. This was all 
the Christmas these people had. 





15. But there was a beautiful mother there 
with a baby upon her knee, and another little 
child standing beside her. There were a few 
bright coals in the fire-place which made the 
poor little room light and warm. 





16. The child crept close to the window 
and tapped upon the pane. The little girl 
within came and threw open the door. And 
when she saw the little stranger, she put out 
her hand and drew him in. ‘“ Poor little child,” 
said the mother, “ you are cold. Come in and 
let us love and warm you; and you shall share 
our Christmas.” 





17. Then she gathered the little stranger 
close to her, and the children helped to warm 
its cold hands and feet. 





18. And when this was done, she drew the 
three children close to her, and told them of 
the little Christ-Child that was born so long 
ago on Christmas morning. 


19. But when the sweet voice had finished 
the story, behold the light in the room had 
grown brighter. It shone like the sun; and 
from the floor to the ceiling it was as light as 
the day. But the little stranger had slipped 
from sight; it had gone, but the strange light 
still filled the room. 

20. “Children,” said the mother softly, “I 
believe we have had the real Christ-Child with 
us to-night.” ‘Then she drew her little ones 
close to her and kissed them. And there was 
great joy in the little house that Christmas Eve. 











AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ALGEBRA. By Stew- 
art B. Sabin and Charles W. Lowry, Price, 50 
cents. 


This book is written to meet the new de- 
mands for algebra in the grammar schools. 
The author says: “The Introductory Lessons 
set simply, but accurately, before the learner, 
the combinations of literal quantities into 
sums, differences, products and quotients, 
with little reference to arithmetical processes, 
and without associating number value to the 
letters—often a source of confusion to the 
beginner, who, for the first time, meets with 
the use of letters as symbols. The fundamen- 
tal processes are placed after Simple Equa- 
tions; and Equations containing Two Un- 
known Quantities involving Eliminations, fol- 
low Mul‘iplication. The sequence is believed 
to be more logical than placing the funda- 
mental processes after Equations of Two 
Unknown Quantities, Elimination beivg in 
that case a merely mechanical process to the 
pupil. The treatment of Factoring is particu- 
lorly full as its importance demands. The 
development throughout is inductive, and is 
believed to be simple and logical.” 


ROBINSON’S NEW INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
35 cents. 


This is a new and revised edition of a former 
work, retaining all the popular features of the 
fir:t and adding new and important matter 
more systematically arranged. It is designed 
for pupils who are supposed to have received 
thorough instruction in the primary schools 
and for such who are pursuing written arith- 
metic or algebra in the grammar grades. At 
the end of the book are many pages of miscel- 
laneous problems designed for advanced stu- 
dents which are carefully prepared as to 
models of explanations and the choice of num- 
bers used to avoid complications. This book 
is presented in clear and handsome typogra- 
phy and will be welcomed by all te achers who 
retain a beliet and liking for mental arithme- 
tic in the school-room. > 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRAGOBE, NEW YORK. 


THE TEACHER’S MENTOR. Jncluding in one 
vo.ume: 

BUCKINGHAM’S FIRST STEPS "IN TEACHING. 

HUNTINGTON’S UNCONSCIOUS TUITION. 

Firon’s ART OF QUESTIONING. 

Firon’s ART OF SiCURING ATTENTION. 


A happy thought to combine these little 
books into one, within the reach of the teach- 
er’s purse, and in a convenient size to lie apon 
the desk for daily application. It is well- 
named, The Mentor, for it contains more help 
for the teacher within its two paper covers 
than any other of the same size. How to ques- 
tion and how to secure attention are themes 
of never-failing interest to the teacher and Mr. 
Fitch has packed away in his two pamphlets 
a@ world of help on these two subjects with 
which teachers, as a whole, are singularly 
unfamiliar. Coming to them in the form of the 
Standard Teachers’ Library, and bound up 
with two other classics in teaching is a good 
fortune for them that cannot fail to secure 
appreciation. 


Must GREEK Go? By John Kennedy, Sup’t 
of schools, Batavia, N. Y,, 50 cents. 

If one takes up this book expecting to find 
labored arguments in defence of retaining a 
place for the study of Greek in secondary edu. 
cation, he will not only find his mistake but 
continue to read on and on to the end, fer the 
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Pleasure he finds in the attractive, orignal 
and alive manner in which the subject is 
treated. The book is a poem written with a 
poet’s insight, and every poiut in the defence 
of the retention of Greek is made from the 
view point of a cultured mind. filled with en- 
thusiasm, and expressing itself in words at 
once fervid and eloquent. 

The author gives a marvellous setting to the 


y Columbian World’s Fair, whose lesson he de- 


clares to be continuity of culture, and the all- 
dominating supremacy of classical ideas. 
The twenty five pages of this book that are 
devoted to the remembrance of tho Fair, from 
the poetic and classic view point, might well 
be published as a separate pamphlet, and 
stand at the head of all that has b en written 
upon this subject. We commend this book as 
an intellectual treat, whether ornot the reader 
has any personal interest in the study of 
Greek. 


THE UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. The 
Questions and Answers in American History, 
Civil Government and School Law, given at 
the Uniform Examinations of the State of 
New York since June, 1892. 26 cents. 


The value of this book to the busy teacher 
who must keep fresh on the impor:ant ques- 
tions of history, the government of the coun- 
try and the requirements of school law, and 
yet finds no leisure for the necessary research 
will be immediately apparent. The price is a 
trifle and the little book itself is a cyclop@dia 
on these subjects. 


HAND BOOK FoR SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 50 cents 


This little hand book is an interpretation of 
the Consolidated School Law, of the Siate of 
New York, which went into effect July 1, 1894. 
Its design is to eliminate from the wording of 
the law all“the verbose exactness of legal 
phraseology’’so that every teacher can see 
clearly at the first reading the simple meaning 
of the law. New York teachers must find this 
convenient manual very useful for reference 
in school matters pertaining to legal questions. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK. 


A First YEAR IN DRAWING. By Henry T. 
Bailey, State Supervisor of Drawing (Mass.). 


The chapters composing this book originally 
appeared in PRIMARY EDUCATION, but long be- 
fore the series was completed there arose a 
murmur of demand that it should appear in 
book form for convenient use and reference 
for teachers. In acceding to this request, the 
publishers have made it as beautiful as a gift 
book. 

Every teacher of primary and intermediate 
grades, every teacher of an ungraded school, 
every country teacher, and every teacher of 
whatever grade just beginning drawing, needs 
this helpful and inspiring little book. 

To those who have ever heard Mr. Bailey 
speak, it will be sufficient recommendation ‘to 
say that the book is characteri tic of the 
author. There are the logical plan, the definite 
method, the interesting presentation of each 
topic, the witty asides, and the apt quotations 
which make Mr. Bailey’s addresses so valuable 
and enjoyable. 

The book takes up the subject from the first 
form lessons through the fundamental geo- 
met.ic figures; Color, Form, Arrangement, 
Number, Language and Nature Studies are 
skilfu.ly correlated. Itis printed in clear type 
on good paper, is illustrated by more than one 
hundred pen and ink drawings by the author, 
andis bound serviceably aud artistically in 
cloth with an original design. 


OFFICE OF CO. SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, CHICAGO. 


I have carefully examined the little volumes 
entitled “sop’s Fables,” by Mara Pratt. I 
have used them with my own children follow- 
ing the first reader. The books charm the 
children and through reading them they learn 
to love to read. 

They can be profitably used as Supplement- 
ary reading in second grade, and for that :pur- 
pose I know nothing else in book form equal 
tothem. They are Literature. 

O. T. BRIGHT, Co. Supt. 
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As you wished to hear of our experience 
with the books published by you, “22 op’s 
Fables,” and “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” | write 
that sop is being read with great interest in 
my lowest grade September children. Tho: gh the 
most difficult reading given that grade, they 
are making a fine success of reading it; their 
live interest in the matter putting them through 
difficulties that would wholly stagger them 
but for such a stimulus. The “Grimm” is 
being read in my Second Grade (second year) 
with gratifying success. 


C. L. Hunt, Supt Schools, Clinton, Mass. 


4isop’s Fables (large type edition) isa wel- 
come p'ote-t again't the aqueous nonsense 
usually offered to children of the First Grade. 


W.N. HAILMANN, in New Edueation. 


—jThe University of Chicago desires to secure 
for its museum collections illustrating the 
various religions of mankind, and invites 
workers in foreign lands, and especially mis- 
sionaries and teachers, to assist it and co-op- 
erate with it. A beginning has already been 
made in a collection which the uuiversity now 
holds as a loan of objects illustrating Shinto 
worship and Japanese Buddhism, gathered by 
Mr. Edmund Buckley in Japan. A catalogue 
of the Shinto specimens is published in illus- 
tration of the kind of objects sought, and for 
the guidance of persons who may wish to 
co operate in the work of collecting. 


— A course of lectures on prehistoric arch- 
ology, outlined by Prof. Frederick Starr for 
the University Extension Course of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is to embrace twelve lec- 
tures. A syllabus has been published of the 
first six lecturer, the subjects of which are, 
Man and the River Gravels, The Man of the 
Caverns, The Stone Age in Denmark, Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland, Megalithic Monn- 
ments, and The Bronze Age in Scandinavia. 
The subjects of the other six lectures, of which 
a second syllabus is to be published, are, 
Halistadt, La Téne, Spain and Portugal, The 
Copper Age in Hungary, The Hill of Hisarlik, 
and The Questicn of Tertiary Man. Topics for 
exercises are to be given at the end of each 
Iecture, to which answers in writing, do not 
more than two questions each week, are 
invited from all persons attending the lecture. 





SANITARY INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOLS. - 


The English Education Department has 
started upon a detailed inquiry into the sani- 
tary condition of the schools, and with this 
purpose has issued forms to the inspectors 
embodying questions bearing on that sutject, 
to be filled up by them. The thirteen ques- 
tions relate, for the most part, to the site, 
structure, and sanitation of the school-rooms 
inspected. The inspectors are required, in 
noting any matters calling for alteration, to 
press for immediate attention to them, and 
are given power to use their discretion in 
enforcing changes. They are also instructed 
to bring under notice of the managers and the 
department serious defects in the convenience 
of the school-rooms for teaching purposes or 
in their sanitation, with a view to their imme- 
diate removal. The objects of this action are 
to find, for the purpose of applying adequate 
means to secure efficiency, how far each exist- 
ing school falls short of modern requirements, 
and to furnish a complete statistical record of 
the condition of school premises throughout 
the country. Other subjects concerning which 
inquiry might be made with advantage have 
been suggested, anong which are the lighting 
of the rooms; the most appropriate closets 
and their number; the most suitable arrange- 
ments for washing — whether basins shall be 
continued or they shall be done away with 
and replaced by a stream of running water, 
affording a means of obviating the danger of 
communicating parasitic and contagious dis- 
eases; and the physical and mental condition 
of the pupils. 
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Problems in Number. 


(These problems are taken from Arithmetic by Grades, Ginn & Co., 
Publishers ) 


Copy and complete : 





















































z. & squares are more than 7 squares. 

2. & squares are more than 4 squares. 

3. & squares are more than 2 squares. 

4. 4 squares and squares are 8 squares. 

5. 6 squares and squares are 8 squares. 

6. & squares less 2 squares are squares. 

I. & squares less squares are § squares. 

2. 40f8 squares is squares. 

3- 4o8 squares is squares. 

¢. ¢ times 2 squares are squares. 

5. 2 squares in 8 squares times. 

6. 3 squares in 8 squares times and —— left over. 
&+-j37=? 

1. In 4 there are twos. 

2. In 5 there are twos and remainder. 

3. In the same way tell how many 2’s in 6: 7; 9; 10. 

4. How many 3’s in 4? in 6? in 8? ing? in 10? 

5. How many 4’s in 5? in 8? in 6? in g? in 10? 





Tell a story about each of the following examples : 








I. 4+3= . ¢s¢xX4=2 
2, Io—6=  grxguz 
3 «5 +4 3% 5X2=> 
4. 8+2= 4. 40f 8= 
5S 94 5. tof 6= 
6 3+2+4= 6. tof 8= 
. 4X 2a- ?=11 2 fours and 3= 11 
a 3X oe Ose 32 3, threes and — = 11 
* ¢ XM a Pc tt —twos and—= 11 
4 6X1+-+?=11 —fives and—=11 
& «M6 t= tt —ones and—= 11 
6 7KXi1+P?=11 —eight and— = 11 
7 OomMisy ? = 11 —six and—=11 
8 8X i1- ?= 11 —nine and—=11 
9. 10X 1+ ?=11 — seven and —= 11 
10. 1X 11+ ?=11 —ten and—=I11 
mo+3= 9t+4= 8+5= 714+6= 
3+tro=> 44+9>=> 54+8> 64+7= 
oO X1+3= 9X14+4= 8X1+5= 7X1+46= 
13 — 10= 13—9=>= 13—8= 13—7= 
3Z— 10> 13-9> 13-—-8= 3-7= 
6+6+4+1=> 5+54+3= 4t4ati= 
6X2+1=> 5xX2+3= 4X34+1= 
13—6—6= 13—5—5 = 13—4——4=> 
13+6= 3+-5= 13-4>= 


Cece a ———— _ —_—— 


1. It takes —two-cent pieces to make a dime. 

2. A little boy had 2 five-cent pieces and 3 cents more. 
He then had — cents. 

3. Mary had 2 five-cent pieces, and Edith had 9 cents. 
Which had the more money? 

4. A little girl had 5 cents and 2 cents in her purse. 
How much more would she need to make a dime? 

5. Lottie bought a spool of thread for 6 cents and paid 
for it with a dime. _How much money had she left? 

6. How many cents in 1 dime and 2 cents? 
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1. Put } dozen sticks in one pile, | dozen in another, } 
dozen in another. How many sticks in all? 

1. Four weeks make one month. In 4 month there are 
— weeks. 

3- In three months there are — weeks. 

4. In two months and three weeks there are — weeks. 

5. A little girl was sick 3 months and a half. How many 
weeks was she sick? 

6. School has kept 3 months and 3 weeks. 


How many 
weeks has it kept? 





Show by drawing : 


How many quarts in 2 gallons. 

How many quarts in 1 gallon and 2 quarts. 
How many quarts in 2 gallons and 3 quarts. 
How many pints in two quarts and 1 pint. 
How many gills in 2 pints. 

How many gills in 3 pints and 2 gills. 

How many pints in 1 gallon and one quart. 


sam WN 





1. 4 0f a foot is — inches. 

2. In 1} feet there are — inches. 

3- How many half inches are there in 1 in.? in 2 in.? 
in 3 in.? 

4. Draw a line 1 yard, or 3 ft., long. 

5. 2 yards are how many feet? 3 yards? 4 yards? 


1. How many pints in two quarts? 

2. How many half-pint cupfuls of water in a pint? How 
many in a quart? 

3. At 3 ct. a pt., what cost 1 qt. of milk? 

4. At 8 ct. aqt., what cost 1 pt. of milk? 

5. How many quart measures full of water in a gallon? 

6. What will 1 qt. of oil cost at 12 ct. a gallon? 





1. A lady bought 2 gallons of molasses. 
quarts did she buy? 

2. In one can there were 8 quarts of milk, and in 
another can 4 quarts. How many gallons of milk were 
there? 

3. Two pails of water each held 2 gallons. 
quarts in both pails? 

4. A can that holds 3 gallons and 1 quart, holds — 
quarts. 

5. How many gallons and quarts in 10 quarts? 

6. How many quarts in 2 gallons and 2 quarts? 


How many 


How many 





1. What number of cents will there be in 3 2-cent 
pieces, a dime, and a penny? 

2. How many legs have four chairs? 

3- How many sides have four triangles? 

4. If 2 gallons of milk were spilled out of a ten-quart 
pailful, how many quarts would be left? 

5. A room is 5 yards and 1 foot long. 
long is it? 

6. A table is 9 feet long. 


How many feet 


How many yards long is it? 


Put in the missing number : 





I 4+6= ? 14-6>? 127-3=>? 13—11=? 
2 3+? 10 2K?=14 OX? = 12 ? —12=2 
3 5X ?= 10 3X3=>? 13-8=>? 14-2 =? 
4. 12—6=? 2+12=>? 9-3=? 11+3 =? 
5 ?X4=—12 P—8—=—6 12—10=? ?—7= 

1. 9+3=13 3+8=? +713 ? —8=-6 
2. 13—4=>>? 14—?=5 14—?=4 2x7=? 
3- ?+o=—1 4X P12 9+ ?=12 12—-6=—? 
4. 24+7=>? 11—?>5 12—-4=—? 13—7=? 
5. ?-—8—=4 4+7=? 7—6=? 14-- ?=2 
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H, By HENRY T. BAILEY, 
State Supervisor of Drawing, [assachusetts. 


Every teacher of primary and intermediate 
grades, every teacher of an ungraded school, every 
country teacher, and every teacher of whatever 
grade just beginning Drawing, needs this helpful 
and inspiring little book. 

Yo those who have ever heard Mr. Bailey speak, 
it will be sufficient recommendation to say that 
the book is characteristic of the author. There 
are the logical plan, the definite method, the inter- 
esting presentation of each topic, the witty asides, 
and the apt quotations, which make Mr. Bailey’s 
addresses so valuable and enjoyable. 

The book takes pp the subject from the first 
form lessons through the fundamental geometric 
figures; Color, Form, Arrangement, Number, 
Language, and Nature Studies are skilfully corre- 
lated. It is printed in clear type on good paper, 
is illustrated by more than one hundred pen and 
ink drawings by the author, and is bound ser- 
viceably and artistically in cloth with an original 
design. 

It is most opportune that this book should appear just now 
when drawing is coming rapidly to be recognized in all our best 
schools as an indespensable factor in teaching other subjects, 
and as one of the foremost culture studies. 

Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Rducational Publishing Co., 60 Bromfield St., Boston. 


70 Fifth Av.,New York. 211 Wabash Av.,Chicago. Topeka, Kans 





Calisthenics. 








One! Two! Three! “Four! ” Five! 
THE 
Swedish } System 
pom, saewr 


Educational Gymnastics. 
By HARTVIG NISSEN, 


Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston, Instructor 


of Physical Culture and Gymnastics at Johns Hopkins University, Etc. 


Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfeld St., Boston, 


70 Fifth Av., N. Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. Topeka, Kans. 





Primary Helps. 





Primary Reading; How to Teach It. 
Boston method. Arranged by the Supervisors of the Boston 
schools. Price, 15 cents. The most practical work ever published 
on this subject. Thousands of copies have been sold. It has 
pe adopted by cities and towns, normal schools and reading 
circles. 


Practical Questions in Primary Arithmetic. 


By CAROLINE F., CUTLER, Boston. Price, 15 cents. Prepared by 
= of Boston’s most experienced primary teachers. Thousands 
use. 


Stories for Compositions. 


Brief stories, carefully selected, neatly printed on heavy paper 
Used by Boston teachers. Price, 16 cents. 


Easy Picture Stories. 


Composition Work for Little Folks. Price, 15 cents. These 
stories are arranged on an entirely new plan, and will be found 
especially helpful in introducing the little ones to regular com- 
position work. 


Classic Stories for Language Lessons. 


By MARA L.PRatT. Price, 15 cents. Condensed and simplified 
stories of Grecian Mythology, on Outline or Topical Method. 
Used very successfully in thousands of school-rooms to-day. 


Primary Language and Spelling Book. 


By CAROLINE F. CUTLER, Author of “ Primary Manual Training,” 
etc. Price, 30 cents. Every page has useful material tor school 
work, and so carefully are the contents graded that pupils 
studying from it must make rapid and substantial progress in 
acquiring facility in the use of language. 


Gymnasties for the School-room. 


Pretty Motion Songs with Music by ANNIE CHASE. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Easy Memory Gems. 


For Little Folks. A choice selection of pretty yet Easy 
Memory Gems, printed on cards, in neat cloth case. Very 
popular. Price, 20 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


70 Fifth Av.,N. Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. Topeka, Kans. 


LITERATURE 


IN YOUR PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


At a Cost of 
Five Cents a Pupil. 


YOUNG FOLK’S LIBRARY OF CHOICE LITERATURE. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales —1. (2nd reader grade.) 
2. <Ausop’s Fables —1. ' (ast reader grade.) 
3. Aisop’s Fables — 2. .-* ” “: 3 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2. (2nd “ 2 
7- Little Red Riding Hood. ( “ * o-% 
g. The Story of Bryant. Bg " -.) 


Etc. 


Each number contains about 32 pages of choice Illustrated 
Literature bound in strong manilla covers. 


Price, 5 cts. a copy; 60 cts. a doz. 


Get up a club for these Literary Readers in your scheol-room— and 
trythem. You never return to the “I see a cat” readers. Give 
a yapus what they like to read and the drudgery of learning to read 

pas 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING €0., 50 BromfeK $t., Boston. 


70 Fifth Av., N.Y. . 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. Topeka, Kans. 
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Seat Occupation. 
By KATE L. Brown. 


WO principles should guide us in the selection of the 
work that little children are to do by themselves, when 
not directly under the teacher’s care. 

First, \et us ask, “Is this work in itself worth the doing? 
Is it developing in its tendencies?” 

Second, and equally important, “ Does this relate naturally 
to the work of the grade?” 

With these two thoughts in mind let us consider some of 
the forms of seat occupation. 


Reading. 
First Year. 


1. The beginners. These pupils are still in script on 
the board. Possibly their progress is slow, owing to lack of 
form-perception. ‘They are unable to write much from the 
same reason. What will help them? 


Word Perforating. 


Cut a large quantity of manilla paper slips at least two and 
a half by one and a half inches in dimension. On these 
slips write the words of the lesson least apt to be remem- 
bered. Give each child several slips, a kindergarten per- 
forating needle and cushion and let him perforate the word. 
With thin paper, a good needle and the word in large script 
most children will delight in this exercise. The eye will 
receive something in form training, the hand will become 
deft in using the needle, and the word will become impressed 
upon the memory. 

Avoid stiff or thick paper and smadZ/ script, also broken 
needles. Occasionally one finds a nervous child who does 
not like the occupation. Never urge it upon such. 


Word Envelopes. 


Each envelope may contain a number of slips, each word 
written several times, in fact. Let the children sort these 
words putting “fish” in one pile, “horse” in another, and 
so on. 


Word Sewing-Cards. 


Write the word in script on a thin, flexible card, indicat- 
ing the perforations by dots at regular intervals. Let the 
child perforate and sew with silk or worsted, using the color 
studied on the color lesson. 


Words in Lists. 


Make a list of words in colored chalk on the board. Give 
the children the word slips, and let them arrange according 
to list. Write the words very large, far apart, and do noi give 
too many. 


2. The childrenin print. The work of perforating words 
may be continued with profit. In using the word envelopes 
encourage them to reproduce sentences with the slips, or to 
form new ones. Save the slips that are well perforated and 
use them in this connection : 


Story Cards. 


Cut sentences or even pages from old or worn-out primers 
and paste them on cards. The children will enjoy reading 
them. Better still, paste good pictures on the card and write 
your own story. Buy shop-worn books illustrated in’ colors 
for this purpose. Use old calendars, Christmas cards, etc. 


Marking Words. 


If you have an old set of primers, let the chiidren draw a 
line under some specified word as many times as they dis- 
cover it. 


Box of Letters. 


As the children progress they gradually learn their letters 
through the writing lessons and begin to spell. Let them 
reproduce the words by the help of the pasteboard letter 
slips. Sentences may also be formed in this way. 

Of course, if there is an abundance of reading material it 
is a good plan to devote one or two sets of books solely to 
the seat-reading. 
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Second Year. 


If the children have progressed fairly, some of the occu- 
pations of the first year will no longer be profitable. There 
is nothing to be gained from further word perforation or 
word sewing-cards. 

If the class is backward, and cannot take up the work of 
the grade readily, they still need some occupation that will 
increase form-perception and aid memory. 


Word Slips. 


Prepare manilla slips writing the word on one but leaving 
the others blank. Let the children write the word on both 
sides of each slip. 

Work with the story cards may go on, the children being 


now able to copy the stories and to read more elaborate 
ones. 


Letters. 


The boxes of letters will become more useful as they can 
be used with more freedom. One teacher reports that she 
has little trouble with spelling because her children are re- 


quired to reproduce with the letters, the words learned every 
day. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Gather it from all possible sources, and let the children 
have free access to it. Every school-room should have scores 
ot cards with slips from papers, books and magazines pasted 
upon them, stories written or copied by teachers, etc. 

Preserve the children’s stories and let them help out. If 
one has a “ Duplicator,” “ Mimeograph” or any kind of a 
good reproducing apparatus, it is easy to strike off enough 
copies for each child. 


How Phonics May Help. 


The rule is to give enough of phonics to assist the child to 
independence in his reading. 

Can this subject help us out any in the seat-occupation? 

In the modern school children write rather than print as 
in the olden time. 

But even in the modern school, our pupils may print 
occasionaliy to advantage. 

Give them a number of paper slips and let them print on 
each some word marked diacritically, or copy and mark a 
series of words containing the same sound, as, for example : 
leg heg 
beg 
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LE 


Let them pick out words containing final silent letters and 
mark, or make the long or short vowel sounds in lists of 
words. 


* 


Story in Answer to Questions. 


Write lists of words containing the same syllable, or 
derived from the same word, as call, calling, called, caller, 
etc. Write upon the board questions which outline the 
story of the reading lesson, as, Who was John? Where did 
he go? What did he do? What did he learn from this? 
Require the child after reading, to write the story in answer 
to the questions, making paragraphs in accordance with the 
topics suggested by the questions. 


Mechanical Occupations. 


There are forms of occupation that are more or less 
mechanical that have a certain value if not allowed to 
monopolize too much time. For example, the children 
arrange in columns all words in the lesson of a certain 
number of letters, or beginning with a certain letter, or all 
words having certain vowel sound or silent letter, etc. 

Just how much of this work should be used, must depend 
upon the needs of the children. A little is good in all 
cases. For the slowly developing mind a greater quantity 
may be necessary. Our business is to awaken thoughts and 
stimulate growth. All methods should be subjected to this 
test. 
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Germany's Famous Composers.” 


By MAUDE ALLEN. A fascinating little book of biogra: White and 
silver it lumined cover. $1.00. — 


“ Ritter’s Student's History of Music.’’ 


From the Christian era to the present. Cloth, $2.50. 


“ Ritter’s History of Music.” 


Carefully condensed. Very thorough. 2 Vols. Each, Cloth, $1.25. 


“Young People’s Ilustrated History of Music.” 


Historical facts interestingly set forth, with short biographical sketches 
and portraits of famous musicians. $1.00. 


**Science and Art of Music.’’ 
By ROBERT CHALONER. An invaluable book of reference, with marginal 
notes. 305 pages. $1.50. 
*‘Leudden’s Preneuncing Dictionary Of Musical Terms.’’ 
A standard work. Boards, $100; Clot , $1.25. 


Any book sent postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for Cata- 


logue of Musical Literature. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON &CO., N.Y. 


Columbias 


the work is thoroughly nant by scientific 
> and any weakness of material de- 
oped or ianperioction of work detected 
Causes that materialor work to be thrown 
Out at whatever stage it occurs and at 
whatever sacrifice of time and money. 
The finished COLUMBIA is as nearly 
a as lies within human power to build a 
cycle, and we guarantee our wheels to be 
absolutely free from imperfection in material, 
construction or finish. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies or 
mailed for two two-cens shamps 





——THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS.—— 


THE STANDARD TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 


A Monthly Issue of Pedagogical Books wi‘ich (1) Every teacher 





OUGHT to have because of their VALUE; (2) Every teacher CAN have 


because of their PRICE. 


Superintendents the country over have written to us: ‘Our teach- | 


ers need your books, and arejmaking heroic efforts to buy them, but 
really you do not realize how much a dollar means to a country 
teacher. If you could only give us these books equally well printed 
but in cheaper binding.” In response to this demand, we have begun 
this Monthly Seriez, to include our very best books, of which the reg- 
ular price in cloth is from $1.00 to $2.00 a volume. 
uniform price will be FIFTY CENTS, POSTPAID. They are just a; 
well printed, on just as good paper, and just as strongly sewn, !wi:h 
cloth-strengthened backs, as our regular cloth editions. The differ- 
ence is that they are bound in manilla, and so can be sent by mail at 
pound.rates, like newspaper. 

Only thoroughly approved works will appear in the series, and 
many of the bo»ks3 will have features of their own, including No*es, 
lllustrations, Topical Indexes, Bibliographies, etc., not to be found in 
editions issued by other publishers. The earliest books are as 
yey : 

. Nov. 18938. Laurie's Life and Works of Comenius. Pp. 272, with 
Bibliography, 5 Portraite, and 15 Photographic Reproductions of} pages 
— , ~ iginal Works. 


1898. Carlisle’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold. Pp. 268, with 
Bibliography. of — Arnold. 
and Practice of Teachi Pp 448, with 
» A... Notes, ertuaste of Page, Mann, Colburn, merson, Potter, 
dsworth sand 0 ——— and Topical Index for Review 
894. De Guimp's Pestaliozzi, his Aim and Work. Pp. 336, with 
Portal, vBibtio 


raphy ans and Index. 

March, 15: cer’s Education. Pp. 331 with Portrait, 
the saan Ne RE Gritic ms that have appeared, and a minute 
Topical Index tor Review. 

6. April, 1894 Bardeen's Roderick Hume: the story of a New York 


7. May, 1894. De 's S:shool.R om Guide. Pp. 896. llth edition, 
revised and from entirely new plates. 

8&8. June, 1894. The Teac s Mentor. Pp. 274. Including in one 
volume Auckham’s First Steps “in Teaching, Huntington’s Unconscious 
— ne Arto Cueetiontng, and Fitch's Art of Securing Attention. 

Aug. 1894. Teacher’s Critic. Pp.232. Includingin o e vol- 
dines “Gtughts 8 Mistakes tn Teaching, and How to Secureand Retain Atten- 


11. Sapt. 1894. The Teacher's, Guide to Correct eo ‘h. Pr. 282. Includ- 
ing ine one volume, Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, ad Bardeen’s Verbal 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


For this series the | 





The Book You Are Waiting For 


THE SONG GYMNAST 


Containing 71 Calisthenic Exercises for Elemen- 
tary, Advanced, and Exhibition Drill, with Music, 
Directions, and 221 Illustrations. 


This will be a welcome addition to the Song Budget Music 
Series, of which nearly half a million have been sold. The new 
book is abundantly illustrated, the music is arranged simply, so 
that anyone can play it readily, and the directions are full and 
clear. The Exhibition Exercises will be a pleasing feature at 
school entertainments, and should be consulted by all teachers 
preparing for Thanksgiving or Christmas festivals. They include 
Marches, Fan and Flag Drills, Exercises with Balls, Skipping 
Ropes, Dumb-Bells, Indian Clubs, Musical Bells, Calisthenic 
Poles and Rings, etc., etc. 


Cloth, 110 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


MOTTOES FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


By A. W. Epson, State Agent| Forever,” “Speak the Truth,” 

of Massachusetis.’ Per set of 24| “Act Well Your Part,” “Strive to 
on heavy colored card-board 7x4 | Excel,” “Try, Try Again,” “ Be 
inches, Se N on both sides, $1 00, Prompt and Useful,” 
postpaid, $1.1 k Good Taoughts,” “Leara 

These mo apes are “Never too y,” “Before Pleasure Comes 
Late,” *' Above all, be a Duty,” “Think First of Others,”’ 
“Dare to Say No,” “God Bless 0 “Dare to Do R'ght,” “Order is 
School,” “ Avoid Anger,” “Be Heaven’s First aw,” “A Will 
Good, Do Good,” “Think, Speek, akes a Way,” “Scudy to Learn,” 
Act "the Truth, ” “Pear to Do| “ Hold Fast to Honor.” " “God Sees 
Wrong,” “ Misspent Time is Lost | Me.” 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
RK Send for Circulars of our Teach«rs’ Agency. 








